or mote” 3 


ORES! “SIRE 


For More Than Forty 
Years the Recognized Sportsmens 
Authority in America 


“ Vnly aman in a 
~ forest green, 
nly a match that 

Was dropped unseen, 
nly a flame ~ some 
leaves and wood, 
nd onlyawaste where 
the forest stood. 


“AMONG CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE: 
Paul Brandreth “Double Barrel” 
Charles F. Holder T. M. Tobin Sydney G. Fisher 
E. T. Grether 
















Dupont for Ducks 


The duck season’s here. This year the sport is better than ever. The bays are black with 
these toothsome American game birds and there’s plenty for all. Get your gun ready! 
Hike out! If your aim is true and your loads dependable you’ll get your share. Insist upon 


GU PONT 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
| DU PONT | BALLISTITE 
The powders that win. Bulk or dense — each has its good points and each has its friends. 


Du Pont Powders—the choice of 80% of American shooters are loaded in all standard shells 
or, sold in bulk at your dealer’s. WRITE FOR BOOKLET 3-S. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
Established 1802 Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Wilmington . 3 Delaware 




















FOREST AND STREAM 


Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


THE Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good 
shooting; thousands of ducks; cone of quail, Both 
fresh and salt water fishing can be had within a 


short distance of the house. 
Address 


RALEIGH 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor 


CURRITUCK DUCKS 


The Modern Fireproof Hotel. 
of the Nation’s Capitol 


Opens November ist. Apply to 
JOSEPH S. MELSON, Superintendent, 
Waterlily, Currituck County, 





Capacity 700 Guests 


Deer, Partridge and Bear Abundant 


GLENELLIS—A year-round Resort 
great game region of the 


Address: 


European Plan 
$2 per Day and Up 


Pennsylvania Ave. and Twelfth St. 


Midway between the Capitol and the White House 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
Good Quail Shooting 


Choice for ladies 
gentlemen. 

Best chef south of Potomac. 

Terms $3.00 per day, $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND 


E. L. WESTON, Manager 


accommodation 





Copper Stein Sets 





Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


sorta Sete, et = j E Y 
ut Bowls, Tobacco Cad- | 

dies, Ash or Pin re- | A R T H U R B I N N 
ceivers, Trays, etc. Send (Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
for booklet and _ include | 


M 6sc. for small copper bowl 
with your initial in brass 
repousse. 
CLEWELL STUDIOS 


Cable Address: ‘““Designer,”” Boston 





F St. CANTON, O. 
A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


NEWFOUNDLAND ise 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system. is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 
fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say 
there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to 

J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 





An Excellent Opportunity for a Few Members to Join 
the Best Duck- Shooting Club in the State of Florida 


A few memberships in the best duck-shooting Club in Florida can be had by desirable applicants. 

The 1,009 Island Club of Florida, a Club incorporated under the laws of the State of Florida, having 
increased. its membership from twelve (12) to twenty (20), will take in eight (8) new members. This 
Club owns several thousand acres of marsh islands and feeding grounds for ducks and snipe. Our 
Club House is a fine new building, built to accommodate twenty members. F 
Club House is situated on the eastern side of Merritt Island on the Banana River, and the 
1,000 Islands. Shooting grounds are directly across the river, 2% miles, and are in the Banana River, 
directly back of the Atlantic Ocean Beach. 

Gees are plentiful on Merritt’s Island. Plenty of deer and some bear on the Ocean 
fishing in Banana River and in the creeks of our Islands, and surf fishing on Ocean 

This proposition is all real estate, no mortgage, free and clear. 

Membership fifteen. hundred dollars each. 

Below are the names of the members who own the Club now: , 

John Pullman, Real Estate, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn; William H. English, Vice-President, Empire 
Trust Co., 68 Murray Street, New York; William J. Hazlewood, President, Connecticut Tobacco ‘or- 

ration, 135 Front Street, New York; J. Ross Valentine, President, Fire Brick emer, s- 

oodbridge, New Jersey; Hobart J. Park Formerly of Park & Tilford, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Dennis C. Fauss, of the firm of Schwarz, Kirwin & Fauss, 42 Barclay Street, New York; W. L. Mellon, 
of Mellon Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles T. Dotter (retired) 15 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
ighs J. Roberts, of John J. oberts & Co., plasterers, 841 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. P. 

atthieu, retired leather manufacturer, 134 State Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

For full information apply to JOHN PULLMAN, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eninsula. Good 
each. 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 


A private duck club in the heart of Currituck 
Sound will take this Season a limited number 
of outside Gunners by the day or week. Season 


North Carolina 


Hunting Season Now On 


in the 
Rangeley Lakes. 


F. E. Leslie, Manager, Andover, Oxford Co., Me. 


and 


BUIES, N. C. 







































invhurst 


NORTH CAROLINA . 





CAROLINA 
HOTEL and 
COTTAGES 
Open for the 


eason, — - 
Nov. 10, 1915 


Holly Inn 
ope: 


ns 

i, 10th. 

kshire and Harvard 7% 

open January 15. 
Three 18-hole golf course, and 
new 9-hole practice course, 
fairways have been much 
improved. Tennis, Livery and 
saddle horses. model dairy, 
shooting preserve, trap 
shooting. 
Frequent teurnaments in all 
sports for desirable prizes, 
Excellent new roads in a 
radius of 50 miles or more. 
Through Pullman Service 
from New York via Sea- 
board Air Line. Only one 
night from New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati. 
Send for illustrated booklet 

giving full information 


Pinehurst General Office 
PINEHURST, LEONARD TUFTS, Boston, Mass, 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island Outdone! 


ST. VINCENT ISLAND, FLA., in the Gulf 
of Mexico, containing over 13,000 acres of 
pine forest, fresh water lakes, grassy savan- 
nahs, wild boar, native Virginia and Osceola 
deer, also imported India deer, wild Cegr 


turkey, millions of ducks and all varieties o 


fish. The Island with bungalows, hunting 
lodges, yacht, boats and vehicles for sale 
to close an estate. Easily protected. Many 
thousand acres of finest pine trees. Book- 
let sent on request. For information in- 
quire V. M. PIERCE, 663 Main St., Buffalo. 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. : 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
| nels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE! 


; Game preserve 2,500 acres with privilege of shooting 
on adjacent land’s about same size tract. Short dis- 
} tance from Charleston, South Carolina on Rail Road 
| Line. Lands are high and dry with a small branch 
which affords fresh water for the game which is 
abundant. Quail, woodcock, turkeys and deer. Some 
of the land is cultivated and produces a bale 
cotton to the acre. Terms easy; price cheap. For 
articulars address ‘“Gome,” Post Office Box 414, 
ingston, S. C 


Deer Head Manikins 


or fortns of Papier Mache for taxiderm- 
ists or those wanting to mount their own 



























































scalps. Eyes furnished, and all informa- 
tion on the mounti of deer heads. 
Five different sizes. "Bend for catalogue. 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO. 
Reading, Michigan 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





THE MARKET PLACE 


This department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. Numerous interesting items are here 
offered for sale and exchange. If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 


your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a 
charge for this space precludes expense of bookkeeping. 


word—small investment, big opportunity—cas F 
December forms close November fifteenth. Cash enclosed with order at our risk. 


h must accompany your order as the low 





DECOYS 





FOR SALE—Live decoys, wild mallards, domesticated. 
The only decoys, $2 per pair. W. Williams, RR 3 


Marissa, Ill. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Sooo OOo 
WONDERFUL CAMERA BARGAINS—$z22.50 Kodak 
$15; $22.50 Autographic Vest .Pocket Kodak, $15; $30 
Premo, $10; $35 Graphic, $12; $101 Graflex, $65, $107 
Goertz Anastigmat, $65; $13.50 Icarette, $10. Get list. 


Newark Photo Supply Co., 111 Washington Street, New- | 


ark, N. J. Ee 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? Write for samples of my 
magazines, American Photography and Popular Photo- 
graphy, which tell you how to make better pictures and 
earn money. F. R. Fraprie, 164 Pope Building, Boston. 


ees tng te oa ila ca 

COME TO SEAGULL TO SHOOT GEESE AND 
ducks of all kinds. Good accommodations; prices rea- 
sonable. Address, Loyd O’Neal, Currituck Co., Sea- 


gull, N. C 


TEL ee Ee ee ae ae eee 
COLORED PRINTS AND POSTALS ARE MY 
specialty. Let me show you what a work is. Send 
film and stamp for sample. You will come back for 
more. Work and prices are right. Favorite views can 
be shown true to Nature in colots. Acceptable as holi- 
day gifts. Albert Gibson, 11 Sheldon Street, Chicago. 


WATERPROOF YOUR OUTDOOR CLOTHING 
with Drytex. Easy to use; gives best results; does 
not discolor. Full size, sufficient for three garments 
sent prepaid for $1. M. S. Miller, 185 Weldon Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—Two or three l 
reels, and two or three Abbey & Imbrie heavy two 


piece rods for tarpon fishing. hat have you? C. T. 
Adams, 43 East Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Remington 12 ga. repeater; good as new; 
Winchester .25-35 and reloading tools; old Kentucky 
fowling piece 60 inches. Frank Houf, Elmer, Mo. 


FRANCOTTE—Double pigeon gun. 12-30, new condi- 








second-hand Vom Hofe 














tion. Also new Reflex 3% = 44 camera, Zeiss, lens, 
film pack and plate holders. Sell cheap. F. E. ooten, 
4624 Oakland Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H GRADE LEFEVER, 20-gauge, brand new; at a bar- 
gain. C. E. Downs, ‘Abingdon. Til. 
WANTED-—Shotgun, 12 or 16 ga. State make, condi- 
tion and price. ust be cheap. A. H. Reupke, 526 


Iowa Street, Davenport, Ia. 


STAMPS, COINS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE— 
Postage 2 cents. Old Curiosity Shop, 33a South 18th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One New Ithaca, No. 4 quality D. B. 12 
Krupp steel, shot less than 25 times; $33 including 
cleaning implements. orge 8. quires, 159 
Main Street, Reading, Mass. 


STAMPS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE—Postage 2 
cents. Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 





ANTIQUE WERE AR ES —Satiane Gi Pistols for 
sale.—Fine flintlocks, matchlocks, wheellocks, cross- 
No duty. Allen, 


bows. We pay freight and postage. 
Bacade, Charing Cross, .London. 


YOU SAVE ABOUT ONE-THIRD BY PURCHASING 
our high-grade camera, anastigmat lens, etc., from us, 
cooeues we take in part payment, not only photographic 
apparatus but also firearms, _"s tackle or anything 
i1 the line of sporting goods. C. O. D. shipments. 
Stamp for list of used articles. Sporting Goods Ex- 
change, Fall River, Mass. 


WORN OUT LAWNS RENOVATED —20 years’ experi- 
ence in the production and renovation of lawns, tennis 
courts, golf courses, etc. Write for valuable instruc- 
tive booklet, “Practical Illustrations of Turf Produc- 
tion.” William Tucker, Grass and Turf Specialist, 35 
Nassau Street, New York. 


FOR SALE—Large camp, furnished, and two hundred 
acres virgin forest in finest game section of British 
Columbia. Model location for preserve for club or 
rivate parties. Big game in abundance. For particu- 
ars address: Owner, H. S. Sinclair, Hagensborg, B. C. 


DUCK SHOOTING—FOR SALE—A complete gunning 
outfit, including comfortable houseboat of light draft, 
about 4o ft. long. 13 ft. beam, twin screw, accommoda- 
tions for 4 people. Two sink boxes (new) and about 
$00 decoy ducks (wooden). Now: located on Susquehanna 
Flats, Chesapeake Bay. Write for further information 
if interested. Wm. Marcy, 82 Elm Street, Worcester, 


Massachusetts. 


FILMS developed toc., all sizes. Prints wh 3th gc. $ 
245-4%4, . 344-342, fae 4c.; post cards, soc. doz. Work 
ranteed and returned 24 hours after receiving. 
aid. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Com- 
saetial Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 











| highest prices with reliable assortment. Send 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 





OARS AND CANOE PADDLES 
THE NEW YORK BOAT OAR CO.—For canoe or 
tender the best made. 69 West Street, New York City. 


VARNISH AND PAINT 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.—Floor varnish for homes 
and bungalows. Long Island City, N. Y. 


LEATHER VESTS AND JACKETS—L. A. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 











TAXIDERMY 





CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.—“Let us Tan Your 
Hide.” Rochester, N. Y. 


TRAPPERS’ ATTENTION—Raw furs er Get 
or price 
list. H. Haimowicz, Retail Mfg., 267 Main, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—Moose, elk, caribou, Rocky Mountain 
sheep and goat; black and white tail deer heads; 
choice; perfect specimens ready to mount; also scalps 
to svit the horns you now have; correct prices; duty 
free; crated or baled to go cheaply by'express anywhere. 
Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Taxidermist, Main Street, 
Unionville, Ontario. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


HEAD GAMEKEEPER OR SUPERINTENDENT— 
Of large estate or game preserve. Very capable man 
to show sport. Thoroughly experienced rearing Pheas- 
ants, Partridge, Quail and Wild Ducks. Management 
of Incubators hatching pheasant and duck eggs. Also 
oe training and handling high class shooting 
dogs. xcellent trapper. Competent manager. _ Ref- 
erence from present employer. 
and Stream. 








KENNELS 


FOR SALE—High-class foxhounds, cream of Walker 
breeding; also rabbit hounds sent on trial. Young 
stock a specialty. Fremont Mosher, Stissing Farm, 
Bangall, N. Y. - 


FOR SALE—Fox hounds, rabbit hounds, one pair of 
coon dogs—price fifty dollars; will exchange a rabbit 
dog for a_squirrel dog or repeating rifle. Formula for 
waterproofing clothes fifty cents stamps. James Jones, 
Chestertown, Md 


FOR SALE—Five English Pointer pups, 7 months old; 
get the good ones, boys; easily trained, well marked; 
papers with them; females $10, males $15. H. G. Terney, 
R - I, Latrobe, Pa. 











SALE OR EXCHANGE—Ten breeds of America’s best 
rabbits, all ages. Big, healthy, husky fellows from the 
Adirondacks. Price list, etc., 6 cents. Will exchange 
for dogs. Adirondack Rabbitry, Croghan, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Sir Florist male pup 10 months 
started; price $16 cash or exchange to the value of $20. 
Mzke offers. Edw. Bruce, Mays Landing, New Jersey. 








TRAINED—Coon, opossum, squirrel, rabbit, cat and 
deer hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. Olliff Bay Hound 


Farm, Blitch, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Litter pointer puppies, whelped Januar 
2, 1915, white, liver and ticked; grandsons and nak 
daughters of Alford’s John. Strong in Rip Rap, Jingo 
and Lad of Rush blood. John H. Campbell, Eastwood, O. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Males $3.50, females $3.75. 
Walter Soldan, 17th Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








WANTED—Pointers, setters and rabbit hounds to 
train. Dogs boarded. Dave Le Compte, Forrest View 
Farm Kennels, R. F. D. No. 1, Lakewood, N. J. 


Use the “MIZZOURI BUG” in place of “pork bait” 
You can then fish in your Sunday’s best, 

And not soil your hands or white vest. 

The “MIZZOURI BUG” is the best of baits. 
Substitute for pork, sure as fate. 


BRADFORD BOOKS for Christmas 


“Determined Angler.” Trout Fishing. 
“Most sensible of its kind.”—Grover 
Cleveland. 60 cts. ‘“Angler’s Secret.” ‘Modern ‘Com- 
pleat Angler.’ ’”*—New York Times. $1.00. “Duck Hunters.” 
“A  classic.’—New York World. $1.00. “Angler’s 
Guide.” “A fishing encyclopedia.”—Boston Transcript. 
75 cts. Nassau Press, Jamaica, N. Y. 





J. H. W., c-o Forest | 





OUT-OF- 
DOORS 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of “The Mis- 
sissippi Bubble,” “The 
Story of a Cowboy,” etc. 


handbook 

for the fisherman, hunter 

and camper, by a veteran 

sportsman, giving infor- 

mation and’ advice on all 

’ details conducive to the 

comfort and _ success of 

out-door life, as well as the location of the 

best hunting, fishing and camping grounds in 

America. At all Seskateres or direct from 

the publishers. 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. By 
mail, $1.37. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 35 W. 32d St., NEW YORK 


SALMON FISHING! 


The GREAT WACHEESHOO RIVER to Lease for 1926. 

On the North Shore of the St. Lawrence. A four rod 
river. Comfortable Club House with open fire place 
and four bed rooms. Separate dining room and kitchen,,. 
house for guides, snow house, etc. Rental, $1,200 for 
season, ustially from June 15th to July 1sth, includes. 
use of boats and equipment. Spring beds and mattresses. 
In 1915, three rods killed 226 Salmon in 13 fishing days. 

Acdress A. A. Adams, 101 West 78th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Long established Fishing Tackle and 
Sporting Goods business in the best 
thoroughfare in New York City. 
Address Box C. FOREST AND STREAM. 


A practical 








DUCK HMUNTING! 


Call. Price,$1.00; not ad- 
jusable 50c. y. 
HILIP OLT Pekin, Ills.. 


















SPORTMAN’S LIBRARY 


To complete, I want Vol. III of National 
American Kennel Club Stud Book and volumes 
4 and 5 of American Kennel Club Stud Book. 
Also any other worth while kennel works, 


Address, with full particulars, 
Box T., care of Forest and Stream 


Hunters Take Notice 


Private family will accommodate sev- 
eral, coming New Jersey open season. 
Warren Co. Eighty miles out. Plenty 
game, good food and beds. $3.00 per 
day. Apply Box M, Forest and Stream. 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 
United States and Canada 


Edited by W. G. BEECROFT 















































































































Game and Fish Laws revised for 1915- 
1916 is now on press. 


Price 25 cents postpaid 



















One of the Year’s Big Ideas” 
a rival publisher said of ALL 
OUTDOORS soon after it was 
started. 


“A Beautiful and Interesting 


Magazine” 
the same man said recently. And 
he voiced the opinion of thousands 
of other readers. 


Why? 

Because ALL OUTDOORS tells the 
“How” of outdoor life in short, clear 
articles. 


Because ALL OUTDOORS, by its 
scores of beautiful pictures, leads you 
into the woods and fields, along rivers 
and streams. 


Because ALL OUTDOORS is clean, 


refreshing, entertaining, instructive. 


Because ALL OUTDOORS breathes 
the spirit of the great outdoors. 
The November Issue, now on your news- 


stand, is a Duck Hunting Number. But 
there are articles and pictures to interest all. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 145 W. 36th St., N.Y- 

Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 
a year.) 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in youn 
sniall-mouth black bass commercially in the Unit 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing frem advanced fry te 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purpeses. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send fer Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
witlt some ef the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatghery, and you will be pleased with the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C, Wood, Supt ., Plymouth, Mase, 
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No. 10 Mounted 
on Marine Stand 


No. 70—seven 
model, complete, 


inch 
$6.50. 


No. 75—five inch 
model for Fords and 
other light cars. Com- 
plete, $3.50. 


Nickel Plate 
Boat Plate—$1.00. 


Motor 


33 SPRUCE STREET 











FY Electric 
ag Spotlights 


aH 


‘ HHUA. SPOT DAN GEh 


a HM ANANTH. 


By a turn of the wrist—attached to the wind- 
shield an OLD SOL Spotlight can be turned 
with ease at any angle, and enables the motor- 
ist to detect danger on all sides, read sign 
boards and house numbers, supplement dimmed 
headlights and may be quickly detached and 
used as a trouble light. 


Attached to nickel plate motorboat plate it 
gives the motorboat the same relative advan- 
tage that a battleship enjoys. 


OLD SOL No. 58 Hand Electric Lantern 


is needed by every one that encounters the dark. 
Operated on two ordinary No. 6 dry cell bat- 
teries, handsomely finished in black enamel 
and equipped with a five inch polished reflec- 
tor. It reaches the highest point of portable 
light efficiency. Price $1.75 (less batteries). 


The above and many other OLD SOL Elec- 
tric Lamps may be obtained at your dealers. 
If not, we will send any OLD SOL you choose, 
prepaid from your nearest dealer on receipt of 
price. Tell us what form of light you are in- 
terested in—we will be pleased to send descrip- 
tive catalogues. 


HAWTHORNE MANUFACTURING CO, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Old Sol Lighting Systems 
for Automobile, Motorcycle, Motorboat, Carriage, 
Bicycle and Hand Use. 


- BRIDGEPORT, CONN. i} 


STOO Oe LEU 1 


A 

















Brook Trout {,.2) 27 J. “srs 


trout eggs in any quantity. Warran' 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


Terrell’s Duck Foods — Live Decoys 


By planting my genuine Wild Rice Wild 
Celery, Duck Potato, Water Cress, etc., in —_ 
favorite pond, lake, river or overflowed low- 
lands you can 

Attract Hundreds of Wild Ducks 
fly miles to get the natural wild 
on OS GENUINE WILD 
OYS are strong and healthy— 
Write for my free 


be 
foods that - love. M 
Cc 


MALLARD D 
the best in the country. 
book and ee —— - 
CLYDE B. atural 
Dept. 1111, Oshkosh, Wis. 


delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 





‘Wanted 


Wild Brook Trout Eggs 
from Orchard Lake, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


The product of healthy, mature wild trout raised 
under natural conditions. e will have several hun- 
dred thousand eyed wild trout eggs to offer this season— 
particularly suitable for hatcheries desiring to infuse 
new blood in their product. Address C. E. Kneel 
oo cite Orchard Lake Club, 19 Liberty Street, New 

or : 









8 Sones, of 
er isconsin land 
bordering beautiful Lake PPRile . Situation on 
Northwestern Railway close to ercer and Mani- 
towish. Has over three-fourths mile lake frontage. 
Ideal a for hunting lodge. Excellent hunting 
and splendid fhing Near Camp Jerome, the 
Hunting Lodge of Chas. A. Comiskey, President of 
Chicago White Sox Baseball Club. Low price— 
address A. R. CODE, 1324 Otis Bidg., , ILL. 


143 acres 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 





THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau Street 





$1252 


FOR 


$25: 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, £2 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 


If wnterested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog 


Send us your address ror our tllustrated Gun Catalog. 








THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 
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Tue CELEBRATED B /QceAN REEL 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,'89; Mar. 21, "11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 


Lubricates Without Waste 


a _GRAPHITOLEO 


52-H. 








tion, ate Poguizea Oy the Act of ae 
of FORE AND STREAM, , sided a mont 


August 24, 7" 
Editor, C. Hazen, 128 Broadway, New York. 


Yor 
LISHING CO., 128 Broadw 
CO., 128 Broadway, New York. 


amount of stock.) 


CO., 128 Broadway, New York. 

Stockholders: 

Charles L. Wise, 128 Broadway, New York. 
Charles A. Hazen, 128 Broadway, New York. 
Charles Otis, 25 West Broadway, New York. 


Canda, Brooklyn, BN. *¥, 


holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of 
anmonat bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1915. 
Notary Public, H. B. Frank, 
New York County No. 1109. 
New_York Register No. 6096. Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 3oth, 1916.) 






















No drip to this mixture of choice flake graph- 
ite a pure petrolatum because it’s not a 


cannot .gum or become 
rancid; for all parts of 
gun and reel, sold every- 
where in small, conveni- 
ent tubes. Sample No. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N.J. 


1000 SILVER MINNOWS 
or Red Fin, medium size 
WANTED 
Address Quoting Price 
CHARLES M. LEA 
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Deer Hunting in the Island of Cuba 


It is not Usually Known That This Nearby Semi-Tropic Neighbor Offers Shooting Attractions and Studies 
in Natural History Equally Interesting but Totally Different From the United States 


BIKE our Southern whitetail, the 
S| Cuban deer is rather an under- 
sized animal; but for all that 
he is a handsome little speci- 
men. Indeed, the attributes 
which have stamped the white- 
tail as king among his kind are 
rather enhanced than suppressed by his small 
proportions; and as far as bodily form and ex- 
quisite delicacy of limb are concerned, he ap- 
pears to represent in miniature the perfect type 
to which, throughout all of its climatic varia- 
tions, the species should conform. 

Living in the humid temperature of the An- 
tilles the whitetail, with no winter food problem 
to overcome, grows as plump and sleek as the 
European roebuck. Apparently he does not shed 
his horns at the time our northern deer are ac- 
customed to. Of course, in the tropics, the sea- 
sons are more or less reversed, which probably 
accounts for the difference, for during a trip 
I made to Cuba, which lasted all of January and 
nearly all of February, every buck I saw had 
well developed horns. I did not see many, I 
admit, but since then I have been anxious for 
enlightenment on the subject and would like to 
find out definitely the tropical season of the year 
which stands as the equivalent of our horn-shed- 
ding period in the north. 

Deer hunting in Cuba is done chiefly with 
dogs. A favorable locality being selected, the 





hunters are stationed at advantageous points on 
some grassy plateau lying well up in the moun- 


By Pau! Brandreth. 


tainous country. The dogs are then set out on 
fresh trails back in the pine woods and jungle 
scrub. As many of the runways cross these 
grassy open places, at least one of the party, if 
any game is started, is sure of getting a shot. 
Practically all shots obtained are at running 
animals. 

Another method practiced, and one which sa- 
vors more of raciness and true sport, is to fol- 
low a deer with a hound pack on horse-back 
and bag the animal by riding it down and shoot- 
ing it out of the saddle. This, of course, can 
only be done in the valley-lands, where the coun- 
try is spacious and affords a wide outlook as 
well as good footing. But as nearly everywhere 
in Cuba the mountain ranges slip down into a 
lovely park-like country both the above methods 
of deer hunting may be developed, according to 
one’s personal taste in the matter. 

Throughout the mountains of Pinar del Rio 
deer are more or less plentiful; also wild pigs 
and agouti. In the foothills and palm-dotted 
valleys abound quail and a variety of doves; so 
that anyone coming up from Havana for a few 
days of sport in the province, is practically sure 
of obtaining good shooting. 

Perhaps there is no more pleasant place in 
this particular locality than the provincial town 
of San Diego de los Banos. Famous for its 
sulphur springs, and beautiful tropic scenery, it 
not only offers one the most comfortable lodg- 
ings, the best of food and the most delightful 
kind of bathing, but includes the pleasures of 
deer hunting, quail and dove shooting, and horse- 


back riding through the wild jungle trails that 
climb and wind over thé slopes of the great 
mountain barrier, known as La Cierras de los 
Organus. 

This range of abrupt volcanic mountains shel- 
ters many deer and other small kinds of game. 
The main uplift of the system extends in a 
line nearly parallel with the north coast of the 
islands, and from verdurous plains populated with 
forests of royal palms and tobacco plantations, 
breaks sharply upward in waves of blue and 
purple that sweep the horizon above the reef of 
green foothills. 

As far as the eye can see the range troops off 
to east and west till it melts in the haze of dis- 
tance. Mountains, table-shaped and cone-shaped, 
buttresses smooth and jagged, slender volcanic 
peaks and broken spurs and minarets are piled 
against the sky in magnificent confusion. And 
the very continental solidity to their aspect makes 
it all the more difficult to believe that they stand 
as but a frail barrier against limitless ocean 
spaces, and are the children only of a strip of 
sun-kissed land swimming in a tropic sea. 

The day we drove the twelve miles from Paso 
Real to San Diego was beautifully clear, and 
replete with the charm of seeing new things. 
After four hours in the train, we sat back lux- 
uriantly in the comfortable wagon procured at 
the railway station, and let the soft airs and 
sunlight soak into our skins. Just under our 
feet a little silver-voiced bell chimed a muscial 
warning to pedestrians and vehicles, as we sped 
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Great Plateaus Rolled Away to Meet Volcanic Mountain Peaks. 


briskly along the smooth white road that wound 
like a huge snake toward our destination. 

All around us stretched gardens of fertility— 
East, west and south the country rolled away 
in a succession of rambling hillocks and wide, 
shallow valleys. Now and again a palm-decked 
promentory would climb a little higher into the 
sky and be seen from a greater distance; or a 
valley more spacious than the rest, partly under 
cultivation and partly filled with guava bushes 
and a wild jungle growth, opened before us in 
a plain of shimmering green; while far beyond 
the tobacco fields and valleys and jungled foot- 
hills, the mountain walls of La Cierras de los 
‘Organus loomed saddle-backed and shambling 
against the deep blue of the horizon. 

With the tinkling of the wagon bell in our ears 
we jogged steadily along under the mid-day 
sun. Overhead great buzzards wheeled lazily, 
while from the undergrowth bordering the road- 
side came the warblings of a variety of. tropical 
song birds. The air was sweet with the perfume 
of flowers and luxuriant vegetation and the sun 
smote hot on the chalk-like boles of the palm 
trees. and filtered in mottled shadows throuch 
the silken tronds above. Very often we caught 
a glimpse of the close-thatched native huts, made 
of dried palmetto leaves, situated on the edge 
of small clearings or facing perhaps directly on 
the road. Quite as frequently we passed the 
proprietors of these plantations, black, swarthy 
fellows, clad in soiled white drill, with huge 
machetes swinging from their belts. 

The machete, by the way, is not only used by 
the Cuban farmers as a means of defense, but 
serves chiefly a variety of purposes as an agri- 


cultural implement. And as a matter of fact. 
these wayside individuals we encountered might 
just as well have been carrying a rake, or hoe, 
or brush hook, so far as the actual utility of 
the weapon was concerned. For at the time I 
speak of Cuba had undergone a pacific and 
cleansing treatment at the hands of the United 
States, and except in isolated cases the machete 
had been civilized to better and more fruitful 
purposes than the chopping up of people in in- 
surgent warfare. 

Our approach to San Diego was signaled by 
the gleam of red-tiled roofs and white-washed 
buildings fully a mile distant on the road ahead. 
Presently we rattled over a plank bridge under 
which gushed a tumbling mountain brook. Still 
farther along and we passed a quaint old Span- 
ish church, with age-pitted bell tower and crum- 
bling door step; and finally to the merry clang- 
ing of the wagon bell, turned sharply to the left, 
and were fairly launched on the main thorough- 
fare of the town. 

San Diego lies at the western extremity of a 
sloping palm-forested valley. At its very doors 
one might say, the San Diego River sets its 
green current, flowing through thickets of deli- 
cate bamboo and cutting sluiceways between min- 
iature chalk cliffs that gleam and flash whitely 
in the tropic sunshine. Close to its banks, in 
fact, not more than a few feet from where the 
water foams and eddies along a strip of pebbly 
beach, are the sulphur baths, springs of eternal 
youth they should be called, for after a dip in 
the bubbling, ill-smelling pool, you come forth 
feeling wonderfully invigorated and always in 
possession of an alarmingly large appetite. 


In every direction from this little “one horse” 
village, with its mixed and curious population, 
the most delightful scenery unfolds before the 
eyes—exquisite in its contrasts and endless va- 
riety. And beyond the plantation fields, be- 
yond the acres of scrub jungle and palm dotted 
foothills, the mountains soar blue and clear cut, 
exhaling at all hours of the day the purest ozone 
of a tropical wilderness. . 

The morning of our arrival at San Diego, the 
proprietor of the hostlery, Senor C—(or I 
should really say doctor, for this worthy gentle- 
man acted as the medico and general practi- 
tioner of the district) bade us welcome from the 
doorstep and forthwith conducted us into the 
cool roomy interior. 

It would be hard to imagine a place of more 
delightful sojourn. To begin with it was spot- 
lessly clean. From the front room, with its high 
ceiling, plaited mats and cool wicker furniture, 
to the bed-rooms kept in immaculate order by 
Francesca, the black maid of all work, there was 
nothing in the entire household to displease one 
with a sense of disorder or neglect. 

Beyond the main living-room an airy ‘stone- 
flagged apartment gave out on an enclosed gar- 
den, glowing with orange trees, and great bushes 
of purple burganvillia. It was here we ate our 
meals,—and such meals! Copola of wild pigeon, 
stewed quail, curried game fowl, rum omlet, and 
the best and sweetest of tropical fruits we hap- 
pily discussed there twice a day and washed down 
the whole with black coffee, and rioja clarete, a 
mild native wine of delicious flavor. 

The charm of this room lay not only in its 
delectable offerings moreover, but also in its im- 


For as I have said it faced 
out upon the garden bounded on three sides by 
stone corridors, and odorous always with the 


mediate environment. 


scent of growing things. And here in the shade 
of one of these corridors were hung a dozen or 
more bird cages, each housing a feathered mu- 
sician. 

So, while we ate we could listen to the chiming 
of thrushes, the jocund warblings of a mocking 
bird, and the song of the clarino, that shy, sil- 
ver-throated flutist, whose voice never fails to 
remind one of a running brook in the fastness of 
some mountain solitude. And at the same time 
we were enjoying this medley of delightful 
sound, we could look out into the garden with its 
golden organges dappling the blue sky, and its 
clusters of bourganvillia massed against the por- 
tico in a fabulous wealth of color. 

During our stay at San Diego I had only one 
opportunity to go on a deer hunt. On the other 
hand I enjoyed good wing shooting in the val- 
ley lands, and bagged a number of quail and 
doves. 

Throughout Cuba, at least a dozen varieties of 
these birds are to be found in abundance. Of the 
doves I noticed five species,—the Carolina or 
mourning dove, ruddy quail dove, white winged 
dove, blue headed dove and little ground dove,— 
a pretty bird with a shell pink breast that looks 
mottled owing to the fact that the feathers 
shade to a darker tint along the edges. Unfor- 
tunately I did not succeed in getting any of the 
wood-pigeons (palomos) which are found in the 
mountain jungles and are very difficult and shy 
to hunt. But just to show what numbers of 
them are to be found in the vicinity, I remember 
one evening a swarthy young Cuban walking 
into the hotel with a back load of birds which 
included half a dozen varieties. Among them the 
red-billed and white-crowned pigeon were conspic- 
uous—the latter was an unusually ornate specimen 
with irridescent coloration, and known under the 
local name of “Perdis.” 

One evening when we were topping off sup- 
per with an inimitable draught of black coffee, 
the Senor leaned toward me from his place at 
the head of the long table, and graciously in- 
quired if I would care to participate in a deer 
hunt the following day. Needless to say I ac- 
cepted the invitation without urging, and it was 
arranged that we should start promptly at seven 
o’clock the following morning. 

I awoke early to find it still dark. The stars 
glimmered faintly in a smoke colored sky, and 
through the door of the room, which opened out 
on an upper balcony, wafted a light breeze, laden 
with the heavy sweetness of the garden. Then 
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all at once, as the yellow twilight of dawn crept 
into the east, a rodomontade of cocks broke upon 
the silence. From every niche and corner of 
San Diego these cheerful heralders of day crow- 
ed and crackled lustily. And as this unholy babble 
was mingled with the sound of clattering hoofs, 
yelping dogs, wagons rattling over cobble stones, 
and the subdued chatter of people waking up, the 
east became suddenly flooded with the clear 
warm gold of arriving day. A moment later and 
the sun broke over the feathered crests of the 
palm trees, and touched with its long level rays 
the blue wave line of the mountains. 

Amid the general nvise from outside, I got up, 
dressed and went downstairs to the posada, where 
I found the Senor and Lieut. M.—of the Rural 
Guard, already seated at the breakfast table. In 
a few minutes we were joined by the Senor’s son, 
a tall lank youth with melting Spanish eyes, who 
like his father valiantly struggled to converse in 
English. He was kind enough to lend me a Mar- 
lin Carbine, as I left my own rifle in Havana, I 
also carried a 12-gauge shot-gun in case we hap- 
pened to run across any feathered game. 

Breakfast over, we repaired outside, mounted 
our horses and rode off up a steep trail toward 
the mountains. Besides the Senor, his son and 
Lieut. M..—we were accompanied by a sergeant 
and four privates of the Rural Guard. These 
men were part of a small detachment stationed 
at San Diego. They were trim, fine looking fel- 
lows, immaculately uniformed in khaki, and arm- 
ed with Remington carbines, caliber 7.7. M. M. 
Each man owned his own horse, splendid beasts 
caparisoned with russet leather saddles and 
bridles. Indeed the stamp and conformation of 
these mounts made one regret all the more keen- 
ly the shortcomings of horse flesh in the Amer- 
ican army. 

The work of the Rural Guard was at the time 
very efficient. No body of men could have 
served the government better during periods of 
stress and factional disturbances. Especially in 
outlying provinces and districts infested with 
banditti they had done much to _ preserve 
peace and order. And certainly to the American 
officer Col. Herbert J. Slocum, who was the in- 
stigator and organizer of the Rural Guards, does 
Cuba owe a large debt of gratitude. Let us hope 
that she will always maintain this invaluable 
constabulary and in seeing that it is officered and 
recruited with the right kind of men, keep up its 
original standard of efficiency. 

From the door of the hotel our way led unin- 
terruptedly toward the mountains. Sometimes 


we dropped into a little gully; sometimes forded 
a brawling mountain stream: sometimes crossed 
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the green, rolling plantation fields that extended 
far up into the foothills. Very frequently we 
would break from the lucent shadows of the 
jugle to emerge unexpectedly on the outskirts of 
a banana garden, smuggled away in the greenery 
of the tropical forest. And as often we would 
follow a hillside clothed with ceiba and mahog- 
any trees, or ride along the crest of a beautiful 
valley, where the early’ sun smote deliciously 
warm upon our backs, and the quail piped sweet- 
ly in the long grasses. Then again we would dip 
into the cool of jungle thickets, mysterious twi- 
light places, streaked with vivid sunlight, fes- 
tooned with great lianas, alive with the bubbling 
ecstatic music of birds. -Always the trail climbed 
steadily upwards. 

The Senor led the cavalcade, a Winchester 
across his knee, a hunting horn slung over one 
shoulder and a pair of hungry looking hounds 
trotting under his pony’s heels. After him rode 
his son, a picturesque individual clad in white 
drill and likewise equipped with rifle, horn and 
hounds. Lieut. M—and myself, with the ser- 
geant and the four privates of the Rural Guard, 
brought up the rear. 

Of the party, however, the Senor cut decid- 
edly the most fantastic and unique figure. He 
reminded one of a character out of Dumas’ Monte 
Cristo, with his bean-pole anatomy, great hooked 
nose and flowing side whiskers, which as he con- 
versed he stroked constantly with lean yellow 
fingers. His manner brooked no stupidity an ‘the 
part of those he was directing, and he rode with 
the air of command, his big Panama hat set 
jauntily on his head, his legs thrust into shiny 
boots of the ring-master style, that were several 
sizes too large. 

From the time we left San Diego until our 
return in the afternoon this quixotic gentleman 
and his son kept up a rapid fire conversation, ac- 
companied at times by wild gesticulations, and 
explosions in Spanish of a vituperative charac- 
ter. No one seemed to know just what they 
were so vehemently discussing, but I believe 
those two men were endowed with leather lungs, 
for they talked continuously from start to finish 
of our hunt. When they weren’t arguing they 
blew noisily on their hunting horns. 

Gradually as we ascended into the mountains 
che growing freshness of the air told us that we 
had reached an altitude of eight or nine hundred 
feet. The clouds of doves we had seen skim- 
ming with arrow flights over the ~valley lands, 
were encountered no more; but on every side 
echoed the clear whistle of the mountain quail. 
Once we came directly on a big flock sunning 
themselves in the dusty trail, but in the scramble 





Then Again We Would Dip Into the Cool of Jungle Thickets. 


Breakfast Over, We Mounted Our Horses. 
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to dismount from our horses and load the shot 
guns they wisely took warning of the danger, 
and with a whir of wings rose like one bird and 
sailed down into the valley. 

We were now well up into the Cierras de los 
Organus, where the country presented an entirely 
new aspect. Great moss-covered plateaus, stud- 
ded with groups of white pines rolled away to 
meet volcanic mountain péaks, or plunged 
abruptly into valleys banked deep with royal palms, 
ceiba and mahogany trees. ‘On the right, mark- 
ing a bloody battlefield in the Cuban war of In- 
dependence, the jagged blue outline of Caccara- 
jicarra broke against the sky, while northward, 
far in the distance and ranged like congealed 
waves along the horizon billowed a succession of 
pinnacles, crags, buttresses and carved minarets 
beautiful indeed to behold. 

Over the shimmering green of the valleys; over 
the blue solitude of the mountains and across the 
yellow plains with their park-like groves of pine 
trees, the morning sun shot its long golden 
shafts. Away toward the west a chalk cliff 
caught the light and reflected a shield of dazzling 
white. Now and again an errant gust of wind 
brought with it from beyond the blue volcanic 
ranges, the tang of ocean spaces; the salty breath 
of the sea, mingling with the spiced aroma of the 
pine trees and fugitive perfumes of the jungle. 
Overhead two buzzards wheeled languidly in a 
sky of lapis-lazuli. ; 

From 2 cool ravine cut between two plateaus, 
we presently rode out on to a broad grassy plain. 
Across it the trail twisted and wound until reach- 
ing the far side it plunged into a shallow gorge, 
or canyon, at the bottom of which flowed a co- 
pious stream. Here in the shade we rested and 
wateréd the horses. Then after a drink all around 
of black coffee from the Senor’s immense Ther- 
mos bottle, we re-mounted and continued our 
way toward the hunting grounds which we were 
rapidly nearing. 

Without any premonition, as we rode along, 
the trail brought us suddenly out into a little 
jungle glade. Lianas mottled and of a clear 
green, twisted snake-like through the tangle of 
tropic foliage overhead; parasitic plants and orch- 
ids of rare color drooped from the tree trunks 
and woven branches, while the glade itself was 
carpeted knee deep with delicate ferns and fairy 
grasses. From above an occasional ray of sun- 
light pierced -the leafy roof and entered as a 
moted beam into a darkened room to brighten the 
riotous growth of vine and fern and flower. An 
exotic fragrance filled the air and an ancient hot- 
house damp pervaded the shadows. 

In the middle of this little glade sat a lank 
Cuban mountaineer on a rat-like pony. Indeed the 
pony was so small that the grasses in the glade 
brushed the line of his body, while his rider’s feet 
nearly touched the ground on either side. Both 
horse’ arid man seemed to be enjoying a sort of 
siesta and, motionless as statues,-quietly waited 
our approach. 

To have found another specimen’ of humanity 
quite like this raw-boned mountaineer, you would 
have had to have looked 'a’‘lohg way. One’ of 
Remington’s scouts*come to life could net have 
cut a more romantic or adventuresome appear- 
ance. From’ under a rough paimetto-leaf hat, his 
melancholy eyes met ours with sombre directness, 
while the drooping mustache and lean, rugged 
lines of his face, enhanced at once his outward 
air of imperturbable reticency. He was poorly 
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clad, but heavily armed. Across his saddle lay a 
brightly polished carbine; a large revolver glis- 
tened at his side, in company with a large machete. 
The upper half of his body fairly bristled with 
cartridge belts. 

The Senor rode forward and shook hands with 
the stranger. Then the two engaged in an ear- 
nest conversation, the outcome of which was ap- 
parently satisfactory, for the Senor smiled a wide 
beaming smile and immediately turned to Lieut. 
M.—Then the Lieutenant smiled broadly and 
turned to me. 

“The guide tell our friend there are plenty of 
deer,” he translated, “We must surely get one.” 

With hope refreshed and under the new leader- 
ship of the lanky mountaineer, we once more hit 
the trail. But less than half a mile farther on 
the locality selected for the deer hunt was reach- 
ed, and on a spacious pine-dotted plateau we dis- 
mounted and took up our respective stations. 

Our host, accompanied by his son, the guide and 
two of the Rural Guards, now set off to put out 
the hounds. Lieut. M— and myself in the mean- 
while settled ourselves in a grove of white pines 
that crowned a little hillock overlooking a palm 
valley, and commanding an uninterrupted view of 
the plateau. 

It was nearly noon and after our long ride we 
were glad to rest and investigate the lunch bags. 
The horses were tethered on the shady slope of 
the hillock and given a feed of oats. Thus in 
this pleasant Spot, steeped in sunshine and 
shadow, and warm piny odors, and musical with 
the droning of tropical insects, we ate our lunch 
and listened expectantly for the first baying note 
of the hounds. 

Presently it came. Lieut. M. was just in the 
act of striking a match to his cigarette, when that 
old, familiar and blood-stirring sound .of dogs 
giving tongue on the trail of game smote sud- 
denly on our ears. 

My companion dropped his match as though it 
had scorched his fingers. Simultaneously we both 
threw a cartridge from the magazine into the 
barrel of our rifles. Then we waited. 

Deep-throated and almost continuous, the bay- 
ing of the hounds came steadily in our direction. 
Sometimes the sound would grow a little fainter; 
again it would swell loud and near as if the pur- 
sued animal had gained a higher stretch of 
ground. Now and again a clamor of excited 
squeals and thrill yelpings would tell that the 
quarry had been sighted. One dog, evidently much 
slower than the others, could be heard farther 
away, complaining in a series of mournful howls 
and defeated barkings. 

We gripped our rifles and sat close. Nearer 
and nearer came the tumult, and I half imagined 
I could hear the crash of running bodies through 
the undergrowth. Then in a moment when it 
seemed that deer and hounds must literally be on 
top of us, the’noise of the pursuers veered sud- 
denly, and swept by us out of sight, down into 
the valley. A second later from below the crash 
of a rifle reached our ears followed by a yell and 
the loud fan-fare of a hunting horn. After this 
ensued a dead silence. 

Lieut. M.—and I looked at each other, and the 
Lieutenant shook his head dubiously. 

“We have missed a good shot,” he said in his 
broken English, “that deer, I think is very un- 
kind.” 

The clamor in the valley which had ceased for 
a few minutes, now commenced again with renew- 





ed loudness and vigor. Excited talking punctuated 
by the yelp of some poor canine who had just re- 
ceived a Spanish boot in the ribs, floated to us 
distinctly on the wind. And not more than ten 
minutes later, we heard horses coming in our 
direction from the valley. As we waited, the 
Senor followed by his son, the lank mountaineer 
and a bevy of crestfallen hounds broke the fringe 
of the forest and rode toward us. 

Perspiration was streaming from the Senor’s 
face. I have never seen a man look more silently 
enraged or discomforted. His black eyes were 
snapping and his long arms gesticulated violently 
as he endeavored to explain the situation. 

“Peegs!” he cried, shaking himself out of the 
saddle, “those damn dogs chase the peeg!” 

Lieut. M.—endeavored to soothe his indignation 
but the Senor’s wrath only seemed to flame high- 
er, and not until he had exploded several bomb- 
shells in Spanish of profane character did we 
learn what had actually taken place. 


It seemed that the dogs had started two deer 
almost immediately after having been set out on 
a very fresh trail. They had coursed them for 
half a mile or so and were heading well down to- 
ward our point of concealment, when as bad luck 
would have it, they jumped a herd of twelve or 
fifteen wild pigs! At once-there resulted a gen- 
eral stampede, and the hounds became so dement- 
ed that they dropped the deer trail and took up 
with zest the fresher scent of the piggies. For all 
he could do the Senor was unable to check the 
wild chase after the skuttling grunting herd, until 
a single member infuriated at the state of affairs 
swung around and faced the dogs. But before 
the Senor could arrive on the scene the pig had 
slipped out of sight in the brush. He had caught 
up with the dogs, however, and belabored them 
soundly with his riding whip. The shot we had 
heard had been fired by his son who was some 
distance farther down in the valley, and had 
stirred out a deer, doubtlessly one of the animals 
the dogs had started an hour before. He had 
obtained a running shot, but owing to the dense 
cover, had missed. 

Suddenly the ludicrous part of the performance 
struck me and I commenced to laugh. The Senor 
and his son and Lieut. M.— however, wore 
solemn and disappointed looks. All the way back 
to San Diego they rode along in glum silence. 
Continuously they kept lamenting the fact that it 
was too late in the day to start a fresh hunt. 

We reached San Diego just as the sun was 
slipping down into a sea of gold over the palm 
forests. True, we had returned with an empty 
game bag and disappointed hopes, but for all that 
we had fared only as many other hunters fare, 
and personally I shall always recall that long ride 
through the beautiful mountains of Pinar del Rio 
with keenest pleasure. 

That night at the supper table the Senor was 
profuse in his apologies over the failure of the 
deer hunt. 

“Next time we go to a better place,” he said; 
than added “a place where there is all the deer 
and no peeg.” 

But, as fortune would have it, this hunt of 
greater promise was never to be effected, for two 
days later we said good-bye to the hospitable 
Senor, and left behind the sleepy little town of 
San Diego, and the gray-blue mountains of La 
Cierras de los Organus to return to the sea airs 
and bustle of Havana. 
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THE SANTA CATALINA ISLAND TUNA CLUB AND FAMOUS CATCHES. 


1—Dr. H. K. Macomber, Pasadena. 


2—E. L. Doran, Los Angeles. 


5—Fitch Dewey, Detroit. 


3—-Clifford S. Scudder, St Louis. 4—C. F. Holder, New York and Pasadena. 


Club has many members who have taken the leaping tuna weighing 100 Ibs. with 21-strand line. The. largest fish is 


C. F. Holder’s then record catch, 183 lbs. 


The Fighting Yellow Tail of the Pacific Coast 


A Story That Will Send Thrills Through the Nerves of any Angler, be He “Fresh Water” or “Salt” 


By Charles F. Holder. 


Just as this number of Forest and Stream is about to go to press word comes of the death of 


Dr. Charles F. Holder, the author of the story which follows. 


Dr. 


Holder was not only a 


famous scientist, but was one of the most charming writers on outdoor subjects in the United 
States. His connection with Forest and Stream extended over the entire period of its publication. 
At the time of his death Dr. Holder was engaged in the preparation of a series of articles for this 
paper on big game fishing. We believe that several of these have been completed, and if 
so they will be published in succeeding issues.—Ed. 


HE Southern California  sea- 
angling season is on, and men 
with long leather and canvas 

T objects, suggestive of rods, are 

wending their way to Uncle 
fee | Sam’s island, San Clemente, 
and Santa Catalina, off Los 

Angeles County. This region 
and the Santa Catalina group, made up of four 
or five islands, has become world famous for 
the game fish of large size. The islands are the 
summits of off-shore Sierras which rise from 
depths of a mile or so in the waters of the 
Black Current, the Kuro Shiwo, of Japan. For 
sixty or one hundred feet below the surface 
there is a fringe of kelp or sea-weed, often one 
hundred or more feet in length; a huge vine 
with colossal leaves which lies on the surface at 
ebb tide, and at the flood, reach away, swaying 
and fluttering in the current. 

In some places the kelp has the appearance of 
a vast olive- and golden-green forest. Like the 
trees of the land, these forests of the sea have 
their inhabitants. The white sea bass, rock 





bass, black sea bass and others roam amid them, 
poising, and in and out of the alcoves and colon- 
nades we shall see what is by all odds, the game 
fish of the people in Southern California. 

This is the yellowtail; one of the most beau- 
tiful of all fishes, and a cousin of the famous 
amber jack that gives joy to anglers at Palm 
Beach and along the shores of lower Florida. 
It is a delicate green or olive above, silver be- 
neath; and from eye to tail runs a streak or 
stripe of vivid yellow or gold. The top fin is 
long and beautiful, and the fins are dashed 
with yellow. Its eye is clear, large and scintil- 
lant; the mouth large, also the head. The aver- 
age yellowtail of the Tuna Club is twenty-five 
pounds in weight, but it runs up to sixty pounds, 
that being the Club record. This fish was taken 
at San Clemente Island by Mr. W. H. Simpson 
of England, and ultimately found a resting place 
in the British Museum with a replica of the 
rod, line, leader, etc.; in itself a startling ex- 
hibit as the line is a thread for so large a fish. 

A thirty-pound yellowtail is not only a thing 
of beauty but a joy forever, and to see the 


Southern California angler and his equipment 
is to witness the last step or word in true sport 
in its highest phase of exaltation. 

You may take the California amber jack any 
way. You may let your sardine lie on the bot- 
tom in the consciousness that some ultra curi- 
ous Seriola will take it, or you may cast from 
the beach, or launch, or troll. The latter is the 
ordinary method, but to collect the fish about 
you and cast and reel as the launch drifts, has 
its peculiar charm and delight. 

Santa Catalina is twenty miles off-shore and 
has a north and northeast coast line of twenty 
miles, with high, abrupt cliffs which afford a per- 
fect lee part of the day, so that the angler floats 
and trolls from ten to fifty feet from the shore 
in deep blue water,—ideal and enduring condi- 
tions which made tuna fishing famous here, now 
partly replaced by the Santa Catalina swordfish, 
the premier game fish of the world. In a word, 
the environment counts. It must be beautiful 
and attractive, and Santa Catalina with a rough 
sea would be Madeira, but as it is, it is Santa 
Catalina itself, and charming, due to the fact 
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that from ten feet to five miles off-shore one 
often has the clear smooth water of a trout 
stream depending ypon the time of day. . Again, 
there is almost constant. cool and delightful 


weather. The season, from May to November, 


is stormless, rainless, a strange and attractive 
condition almost unbelievable, and when it is 
added that you are but three and a half hours 
from Los Angeles, a city of. 500,000, and that the 
island has all the facilities for comfort—a town 
of 5,000 in summer, good hotels, cottages and 
tents, any and all accomodations; when the 
angler realizes that that great essential, comfort, 
is within his grasp, the real charm of this region 
can be understood. 

Again, it may be said to belong to the people, 
as San Clemente, one of the three islands which 
make up the group of the Santa Catalina chan- 
nel, is government property, and here the angling 
differs. The island is about twenty miles in 
length and has peaks a quarter of mile in height. 
It is interesting from its wild character and the 
fact that it once supported a large native popu- 
lation. Not only this, the fishes taken here are 
for some reason much larger than elsewhere; 
as stated previously, the record yellow-tail was 
taken here. The line was of but nine strands, 
each breaking at a strain of two pounds. In 
other words, a pressure of over eighteen pounds 
on the line would: break it, by which some idea 
‘of the care and skill required to land a sixty- 
one pounder may be imagined. 

The yellowtail appears to range from Santa 
Catalina down to Mazatlan, Mexico in numbers; 
and at times it strays north to Monterey, over 
three hundred miles from Santa Catalina; but 
even at the Santa Barabara Islands, one hun- 
dred miles north, it is not over common. Santa 
Catalina and San Clemente appear to be the 
locations where the largest number are found. 
To illustrate how they run, on June 21, 1915, 1 
quote from the Tuna Club report of this week, 
it being remarked that all the fishes of good size 
are reported to the Club, and the catches re- 
corded, the Tuna Club awarding prizes for the 
largest fish in its tournaments. 

BUTTON FISH. 


TUNA. 
W. C. Boschen, New York, 70%, Farnsworth, 
Captain. 
YELLOWTAIL. 


George Blumenschien, Chicago, 31, Fisher. 
W. A. Forman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 25, Goulding. 
J. P. Gilmer, Los Angeles, Cal., 3334, Gray. 
C. A. Ritchie, Topeka, Kan., 22%, French. 
J. W. Robertson, San Francisco, 32%, Wilborn. 
Mr. Fleming, Los Angeles, Cal., 20%, Hal- 


stead. 
J. F. Mason, Portland, Ore., 31, Halstead. 


Wm. Mason, 20%. 

C. H. Sharp, Los Angeles, Cal., 30, Halstead. 
E. D. Ulrich, Los Angeles, Cal., 25, Halstead. 
Mrs. L. Baker, Los Angeles, Cal., 21, Hal- 


stead. : 
H. Givens, San Francisco, 22, McKay. 


Milt. Sandfelder, Chicago, 20, Neale. 
ALBACORE. 
Nate LeVene, San Francisco, 21%, Warren. 


BLACK SEA BASS. 
J. A. Wilborn, Avalon, Cal., 192, on 9-9, Wil- 


born. 
The yellowtail has been known to spend the 


winter at Santa Catalina. I have taken it in 
Avalon Bay every month in the year; but it is 
a migratory fish and lives from December on, 
off-shore and the south, coming again in April 
in detached, or compact schools. I believe the 


fish spawns in the open sea along the islands 
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in summer, at least I have found the fish in 
spawn at that time; but I have never seen a 
young yellowtail. or a fish under three or five 
pounds. In fact the breeding habits of the 
fishes here. are little understood; but’ migratory 
fishes found with spawn are supposed to de- 
posit their eggs at the end of their ‘migration, 
as birds in migrating nest at the terminus of 
their migration. 

But some bands of fish are not spawning; 
others are, and only records covering a series of 
years can be depended upon. In the winter, yel- 
lowtail are fund on the coast of Mexico; yet the 
winter at Santa Catalina is comparable to Octo- 
ber in the East, so far as cold is concerned. 


So established is the yellowtail or amber Jack 
as a game fish that it has effected the evolution 
of boats, and what is known as a Santa Catalina 
angling launch has materialized suited to the sit- 
uation. It is eighteen or twenty feet in length, 
broad, heavy, large enough to stand heavy sea. 
To illustrate, I once ran from San Clemente in 
half a gale in a sixty-ton yacht, and my boatman 
followed in his little launch. I repeatedly saw this 
boat thrown bodily by the big waves, but she 
landed right side up, nor did she ship many seas 
through under power and sail. | 

The boats cost from $800 to $1,000; have a six 
or eight-horse power gasolene engine amidships. 
They are open and will hold six or seven persons, 
but three are a full completement. This means two 
anglers and the boatman who is steersman, gaffer 
and engineer. The anglers sit side by side in 
comfortable chairs facing the stern; one with 
rod to the right, one to the left. At the strike 
the boatman stops the engine and takes his gaff. 
after the fish has been brought alongside. 

These boats run alongshore in water mostly 
perfectly smooth, but they are well equipped to 
go off into rough water. The tackle of the yel- 
lowtail angler is interesting. He has several 
rods. One is eight or nine feet in length and 
weighs sixteen ounces. This is for swordfish 
and big tunas. Another weighs nine ounces; is 
seven feet long and has a line known as No. 9 
Still another is of six ounces and has a line of 
six strands. The last two are yellowtail rods, 
and are the result of many experiments of T. 
Daniel Potter, Mr. Arthur Jerome Eddy and 
others, and roughly, are the sort of rods and 
tackle used for black bass in the East not many 
years ago. Now the same tackle is employed on 
a thirty- or forty-pound fish. I have stood on the 
beaches of Santa Catalina and cast into the clear 
waters, played my game and reeled it in upon the 
singing sands of Cabrillo or Ayalon while the 
east was tinted with encarnadine, and have seen 
some remarkable plays. 

One catch in many stands out clear and dis- 
tinct, a beetle in amber. I was fishing with Gif- 
tord Pinchot, Steward Edward White and Gov- 
ernor Pardee of California. ‘We were trolling up 
and down the extreme southeastern point of 
San Clemente where a great mass like the Giants 
Causeway looks into the sea. There was so much 
to see that I was paying but little attention to my 
rod when my boatman, Mexican Joe, told me to 
look at a school of fish inshore. ‘We turned in and 
I soon saw that it was made up of yellowtails, 
thirty, forty and perhaps fifty pounders, which, 
with dorsal fin out of water and jocund air, were 
sailing down this Rialto of the sea, all in the 
shadow of the rocky cliffs that rose sheer from 
the blue waters at this point. 








There. must have been several hundred in the 
school, and they were swimming slowly along as 
one walks in the shade on a hot summer day. 
We ran slowly in, and as Joe pulled his wheel 
to starboard, he placed them on the quarter not 
fifty feet distant. I reeled my sardine bait to 
the tip, and with an overhand cast, dropped the 
silvery lure about five feet in front of the school. 
It was a mean heartless trick as the guileless 
yellowtail thought it a gift of the gods; thought 
that some other enemy had frightened the sar- 
dine and it had leaped and leaped again, landing 
perchance directly in his line of progress. 

I am assuming that you have never caught a 
yellowtail, hence may like to know how the fish 
strikes and what this particular yellowtail did to 
me. The rod I was using was a “3-6”; in the 
angling language of the “Channel Islands,” a 
rod of six ounces and so pliable that to strike 
with it hard was out of the question, and as the 
line would withstand a strain of but twelve 
pounds, attention had to be paid to that. What 
happened was this: The moment or second the 
bait dropped, a yellowtail of thirty pounds or so, 
shot ahead and seized it. I gave a whirl on the 
watch-like reel taking up the slack; then gave the 
butt, softly, gently, and with sufficient circum- 
spection to keep within the twelve-pound limit. 
At once, not suddenly, but with a deep deter- 
mined strain, the rod bent to its limit. The yel- 
lowtail had seized the lure, his powerful jaws 
had closed over it and nothing could induce him 
to give it up. A few seconds of strain, then the 
big sharp O’Shaughnessy hook pricked him and 
with a blare of sea music. from the reel he was 
away. 

Ah, the joy of this rush! How can you de- 
scribe it? The virile magnetic thrill up the rod, 
the quivering line and singing reel, the quick 
turn of the boat and the tense whisper of the 
boatman, “You got him!” The one regret, if I 
may call it a-regret, in yellowtail angling is that - 
in nine times out of ten you hook your fish in 
deep water but near the rocks, and he has the 
time of his life sulking as no salmon ever sulked. 
He points his head down (as I have often seen 
him when lying flat on deck and peering through 
a water-glass) ; and there he stands, his big tail 
working in a cork-screw-like motion most e1- 
fective. 

In this divertisement the fish may have four 
hundred feet of line out; in fact certain wise 
fish have been known to take so much line, say 
five or six hundred feet, that in a savage rush 
the weight of the water would break it. Here 
was an opportunity to play a big fish with light 
tackle—3-6—on the surface. I sprang to my feet 
as soon as the idea took possession of me, told 
the boatman to put on full speed, and away we 
went not one hundred and fifty feet from the 
splendid rocky cliffs in hot chase. 

The yellowtail has taken about three hundred 
feet and was going down the coast at the top of 
its speed while the school spread out. We could 
see them under the boat and everywhere, a most 
extraordinary spectacle, not to say disconcerting. 
As we ploughed along I stood and literally bent 
to the reel, eating up the line so that in a few mo- 
ments I had it taut and almost out of water for 
its entire length. Try as I would then, I could 
not take in an inch of line, though the launch 
was going at the top of her speed over the fux- 
uriant gardens of the sea. Nothing could have 
been more exciting, or beautiful, than this an- 








gling picture staged along the cliffs of San Cle- 
mente. I-now told my boatman to give the wheel 
a turn to starboard. This turned us off-shore a 
little, and gradually pulled or enticed the. fish 
around, and by giving the boat a port helm I 
caught up the slack and by alternately turning 
off-shore I soon began to make line. The splen- 
did game was always in sight, and on the sur 
face, the entire school dashed and dotted with 
flashes of yellow and gold. 


Nothing could be more exciting, and as I 
passed, acquaintances in other boats, many play- 
ing fish in deep water, shouted exultant encour- 
agement. 

In this way, flying along after the fish, playing a 
racing game, I played this fine fish for an eighth 
of a mile; then the yellowtail seemed to realize 
that something was wrong, as in one turn, in- 
stead of going back inshore he kept on, headed 
for blue water. So I endeavored to carry him 
completely around in a big circle over blue water. 
I now had him within seventy-five feet of the 
gaff and was beginning to include him among the 
catch, but as he reached the edge of the little 
submarine plateau on which I had been playing 
him, he plunged down the side of the mountain 
with an irresistible rush taking yards of line, 
every inch of which I had worked for. Down, 
down, the reel screaming, he went and out, as 
San Clemente is a vast mountain peak rising out 
of the sea nearly a mile and a half high, with a 
peak twenty miles long, it was evident that my 
yellowtail was going down in the Valley of Des- 
pair, as far as I was concerned. 

We had slowed down and were now adrift just 
off the hook of the island, and in ten minutes 
that fish had filched three hundred feet of my 
line and I was giving him more, endeavoring to 
stop him by making him think he was free. But 
this sophistry invented by my friend Potter did 
not work; the line went on and eternally on. As 


we drifted toward the hook we figured with 
mathematical precision and positive nicety on the 
size of this goliath of fishes. The record was 
6014 pounds; the second 51 pounds; the third 
4834 pounds. Joe picked him as a sixty pounder. 
I remembered that Bullen in his “Voyage of the 





The Author at His Favorite Sport. 


Cachelot” referred to a 100 pound yellowtail, so 
I established, in the unfathomable depths of mv 
imagination this yellowtail, that was wearing my 
heart out, as a seventy pounder. All the time he 
was boring down, and I pumping, lifting the rod 
to nearly vertical, then dropping it rapidly and 
reeling. 


THE MARSH 
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In this way in an hour I had the fish within 
fifty feet. Joe swore he could see him—a silver 
star against the azure. I was an officer in the 
navy for a brief period, before the days of grape 
juice and am somewhat old fashioned, and on 
hearing this I ordered grog to be served to all 
hands. Ten minutes later the fish, a giant, the 
Daniel Lambert of fishes, came to the surface 
like Aphrodite and slowly circled the launch; 2 
captivating scintillating, alluring spectacle. I 
raised the limit to eighty pounds, figuratively 
speaking, and Joe lighted one of my best colored 
“Lords of England,” made expressly for his 
majesty the King, so I was told. No one but an 
angler will appreciate this confession of weak- 
ness. No one but an angler will believe that a 
human being otherwise sane can be sent into a 
mad whirl of intellectual vacuity by a big fish 
that had the bit in his teeth. Yet it is true. 
Such an angler would not exchange his chances 
for the treasures of the universe. 

Another ten minutes of untrammelled joy and 
anticipation and the yellowtail, bigger and more 
luxuriant, was now but ten feet away, slowly 
circling; its splendid dorsal in the sunlight; its 
gigantic tail, so suggestive of power, fanned 
the “ambient seas.” Joe was fingeuing his gaff. 
The fish weighed one hundred pounds if he 
weighed an ounce. I was perfectly cool, I insist 
on this. I reeled with delicacy of touch. I had 
seen. Joe reached for him with the gaff. The 
yellowtail saw the move; something happened ; 
him on the quarter, the biggest yellowtail ever 
my line floated idly overhead. 

Joe tried to do it justice, but he was not equal 
to the occasion. He, did say, however, “he has 
went,” and “he weighed one. hundred and fifty 
pounds.” There are moments in life’s history 
over which it is best to draw a veil. 


A Free Translation of Gautier’s ‘‘Le Marais.” 


A mon ami Armand E. 





“Ainsi pres d’un marais on contemple voler 
“Mille oiseaux peintures.” 
Amadis Jamyn. 
En chasse, en chasse heureuse.” 
Alfred de Musset. 


I know a marsh whose water sleeps 
And covered by a mantle creeps, 

Of nenuphars and camel’s-hay: 

Ev’ry sound ’neath their leaves glaucous 
Makes the choir of bullfrogs raucous 
Leap in the pool and hide away. 


There black-grey snipe you'll find 
When blows November’s wind 

Of mornings chilled with rains; 

And oft from clouds dun, black or white 
Fall plovers, peewits, curlews, cranes 
Tired out by a long flight. 





Where the water-lentils creep, 

Their necks the wild duck dip, 

Of sapphire shot with gold; 

There bathes the teal in the morning cold, 
And when all round the twilight seeps, 
Sheltered by rushes, softly sleeps. 


Friend, when the haze and fog of Fall 
Extend their monotonous pall 

On the obscured front of the skies, 
When in the city all still sleeps, 

And hardly yet does daylight peep, 
And night hath a thousand bright eyes. 


Armand, my friend, whose faithful lead 
Always strikes the swallow dead, 

You who ne’er at thirty paces 

Miss the fleet hare when he races, 
Come on then, my bold chasseur, 
Whom the long way won’t deter. 





While Pete your peerless pointer-dog 
Follows you through the high-grassed bog, 
A Remington* in your right hand, 

In flannel shirt and hunting clothes, 
Come and near where the current flows, 
Behind this broken tree-trunk stand. 


Your hunt will be a marvelous one, 

And into your gamebag will run 

Mallards and grouse in steady flow, 

And tired and muddy you'll return 
Home when the first.faint star doth burn, 
Joy in your heart, pride on your brow. 


SaMuEL F. Wotcott. 





*Or Parker, or Fox, or Smith, or Marlin, or 
which ever you use Literally, “good bronzed 
barrel.” 
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The Husky Dog—Beast of Burden of the North 


He is Often Maligned, Always Abused, But Without Him There Would not be so Much Civilization 





‘E corporal swung around the 
corner of the barracks, the five 
dogs leaping hungrily at his 
heels. “Here’s the doctor’s team, 
seargent,” he called out to the 
officer standing in the doorway. 
“All but old Mike. Traces 
chawed off and they’re ’bout all 
in. Down, Blackie, down, you brute!” 

“Something’s happened to the Doc, sure. Won- 
der if Mike stayed by him.” 

And something had happened to Doctor Flood, 
late surgeon to the Northwest Mounted at Fort 
Churchill, that storm-swept post on the bleak, 
northern shores of the Hudson Bay. The relief 
party found the body thirty miles to the north- 
‘ard. From out the snow burrow that contained 
all that was mortal of the doctor a gaunt and 
shaggy form crawled forth to greet the search- 
ers. Mike, toughest of wolf-dogs and prize “trip- 
per” of the district, had stood by his master to 
the end. The keen-eyed Chippewyan guide had 
quickly read the signs of the trail. No mystery 
lay there. The sense of direction, so often con- 
fused on the trackless barrens, had deserted the 
traveller. Time and again, with the fear of the 
lost gripping at his heart, the Doctor had driven 
Old Mike, ‘leader of his team, on to a new and 
equally false trail. As many times, in spite of 
orders and blows, had the intelligent brute re- 
volted and stubbornly led his comrades out of 
the deep, tiring snow back toward the firmer sur- 
face of the homeward trail. The end came—ex- 
haustion and the fearful cold. When the doctor 
dropped the faithful leader had halted; had 
watched the other five patiently, persistently 
gnaw their way to liberty; had seen the walrus 
thongs part, the starving dogs, one after another, 
leap to their feet, and take up the southern trail 
to the barracks; and then seen the master drop— 
asleep. 

So they found Mike. Plainly did the snow 
tell how he had stayed with the helpless man, ly- 
ing first on one side of the body, then on the 
other, in an attempt, heroic though vain, to keep 
it warm. 

The faithful “husky” won his reward—exemp- 
tion from further service and an extra half ra- 
tion of fish every second day. Only last sum- 
mer his pension matured, when, at the Master 
Driver’s command, he took up the last long trail. 
His body now rests at the foot of Dr. Flood’s— 
whom he served so well, on a little, rocky Knoll 
bordering Churchill Harbour. 

“MUSH! Mush on!” No longer will Old 
Mike, faithful leader that he was, answer to the 
cry. No more will he leap from his burrow on 
the side of the trail, the long, rawhide lash 
crackling about his -ears. But -“Mush! Mush! 
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mush on!” comes the call from a hundred dif- 
ferent snow trails of the North. As many other 


North of “54-40” 
By R. J. Fraser. 


“huskies” spring to their feet, strain to the har- home of the wolf-dog. This is not quite true. 
ness till the rawhide bands are lost from sight in 
the thick, bushy fur; the toboggan creaks from 
stem to stern, loosens from its frost anchorage 
with a jerk, and the trek is on. Throughout the 
white-clad Northland—from the lonely prospec- 
tor’s shack on the Temagami to the chilly igloo 





Reversion to the Wolf Type. 


of the oily Nechillingmiut in the Arctic, from the 
rugged cliffs of Labrador to the Yukon Peaks— 
hundreds of furry-pelted, bushy-tailed “huskies” 
answer to the call. In teams of five, six, or a 
dozen, hitched to freight-laden toboggans, to 
mud-shod ‘“Komatiks,” or to “carryalls”—the 
Pullman of the North—the hardy little creatures 
tug on the traces, “hitting the trail” from dawn 
to dark. It is the “husky” dog who makes pos- 
sible the mail and freight transportation of the 
North. 

It is often claimed that Alaska is the original 


Greenland, Labrador, and the Arctic shores of 
the Hudson Bay breed the “husky,” as they do 
his blubber-eating master, the Eskimo. The 
Alaskian “malamute,” a writer has said, is of 
the wolf strain—a statement quite true as far as 
it goes. But the “malamute” is a mixture of the 
“husky,” which contains the wolf strain, and the 
hundred and one canine bloods that have trailed 
the Yukon snows since the days of ’98. The 
“malamute” is but one grade better than the In- 
dian dog, that mixture of snapping snarling mon- 
grelism that roams throughout every Indian camp 
on the more central and southern plains. 

Short-legged and chunky of body with long 
nose, short, pointed ears and bushy tail, and over 
all a coarse, thickly-furred pelt—this is the char- 
acteristic appearance of the “husky” dog. “Husky” 
is not a derivative of the word “Eskimo,” an ex- 
planation often given, but is a term of contempt 
used by the Northern Indians, who hold in dis- 
dain their oily neighbors of the snow houses. 

To the Indian everything svggesting Eskimo is 
“husky” or “hucky,” but the generalization of the 
term being little known, it has been centred on 
the poor dog, and so as the “husky” he is known 
to us today. 

The Northwest Mounted Police alone have in 
service two hundred and fifty of these animals, 
all picked specimens of their race. Each one is 
named and numbered, and a record of his age 
and service kept at headquarters in Regina. At 
their several Northern posts they have comfort- 
able winter quarters—individual stalls—receive 
regular rations, and are treated in a manner sim- 
ilar to a troop of cavalry horses. The police 
dog’s lot, compared with the majority of his 
kind, is an enviable one. Hardship and privation 
often falls to him, but it usually has its reward. 
He is a valuable adjunct to the force, and as 
such is taken care of. 





‘Mush! Mush!” the Insistent Cry That Is Heard All Over the Northland. 




















Much less happy, though, is that of the “hus- 
kies” owned by the fur-trading companies, and 
even more miserable still his, whose master hap- 
pens to be a shiftless, improvident Chippewyan. 
Dog, Rib, or Cree—starved all summer and work- 
ed all winter. Hardy though he be, he yet re- 
quires a certain amount of food to sustain life in 
his overworked and viciously beaten body. He 
is, therefore, only half starved in wintertime. 

The best type of and truest blood “husky” is 
to be found on northern Labrador and among the 
natives of the Arctic islands. As one journeys 
inland he meets with crosses and mixed breeds, 
while south of the sixtieth parallel the Indians 
and trappers break into harness every type of 
canine that falls into their hands, and so intermix 
the breeds as to produce mongrels of all sizes, 
builds and colours. The weaklings quickly perish 
while the hardy ones grow hardier. Nature some- 
what relieves their miseries by lengthening and 
thickening their furry coats, protecting them from 
the severe Northe-:n cold. Otherwise they could 
not survive the winter hardships of the trail. I 
traveled with a team in the service of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, four of which were full- 
blooded huskies, born in the Eskimo igloo; the 
fifth, the leader and most intelligent of the five. 
was an inland dog, only one-quarter “husky.” 
During journeys to the wind-swept sub-Arctic 
shores the inland dog required the shelter of a 
blanket at night, while his four team mates slept 
in the open, unprotected except by their furry 
hides. é 

On the hard-packed snow of the barrens of 
the North and about the shores of the great in- 
land seas, the more common flat toboggan is re- 
placed by the Eskimo “mud-sleigh.” It is a low, 
broad sled, from twelve to fifteen feet in length, 
and thirty inches broad, having two heavy run- 
ners, which are shod with a plaster of frozen 
mud and water, from which the sled derives its 
name. These: are capable of carrying from. eight 
hundred to one thousand pounds, whereas the 
customary load of a flat toboggan does not ex- 
ceed five hundred. A “husky” is supposed to draw 
a hundred weight, but except when on a very 
hard, smooth trail, he seldom gets away with 
more than eighty. 

As a rule, when on the trail, the dogs are fed 
but once a day, and that at night time. But often, 
when times are hard and the trip is long, they 
are forced to travel for days at a time and each 
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night go to bed supperless. ‘Whitefish, with which 
the Northern lakes and streams abound, is the 
commonest and cheapest food. Upon the barrens, 
where the caribou are plenty, the “husky” dines 
regally on venison, though his summer rations 
are the less palatable whale meat or “blubber.” 
In the more southern districts, where game is 
scarce, dog “pemmican” is a common food—a 
mixture of cornmeal and tallow. However, the 
“husky” is partial to almost any kind of food— 
moccasins, deerskin clothing, even his own har- 
ness, often providing a meal for the half-starved 
beast. 

Half wolf thovgh he be, the ‘husky” dog is 
more tractable and less treacherous than the 
sneaking, savage. Indian inland dog. But when 
hungry the blood of a long line of wolfish ances- 
tors comes uppermost. In the stress of starva- 
tion the wo'f doz does not belie his breed. Es- 
pecially is this the case in the summer months, 
when he is allowed to roam about at will. Strange 
as it may seem, the summer seas~n. more so than 
the winter, is one of privation to the “husky.” 
For then no work is required of him and ne 
thought is given by his master to the idea of 
feeding him. Consequently he must forage for 
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himseli, and from m rning till right the is con- 
tinually thieving and fighting, or away in the 
hills hunting his food in the primeval manner of 
his sires. It is no wonder then that the wolf 
blood comes uppermost. In Labrador alone, in 
the last four years, no less than fourteen settlers, 
three of them men in their full strength, have 
fallen a prey to packs of these savage, famished 
brutes. The few cattle, horses, and reindeer, 
that have been imported into the more settled 
southern parts of the Labrador coast require 
constant watching to protect them from the at- 
tacks of the ravenous dogs. For this reason they 
are so dreaded that in Newfoundland a very 
heavy fine is imposed on any person landing a 
“husky” on its shores. 


NEW JERSEY TROUT DISTRIBUTION. 

Under the direction of State Protector James 
M. Stratton, the New Jersey State Wardens have 
commenced the Autumn distribution of Brook 
and Rainbow trout reared in the State hatchery 
at Hackettstown, and a half million of these 
fish will be put in the inland waters of New 
Jersey before the end of the year. 
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Jo-Dog and Ole Spot, The White Turkey 


A Charming Yarn of Early Days Along the Gulf When Florida Was one Great Game Paradise 


E boys all knew him as “Ole 
Spot” because he had a queer 
patch of white on one side and 
wing, and we had seen him fly 
off looking as though he had 
a hole in one wing. We rarely 
had a glimpse of him on the 
ground—He was too wary for 

that apparently. One Sunday when we were stroll- 
ing about we saw him skulking along near some 
blackberry bushes, where no doubt he had been 
making a mid-day meal, for we had long ago 
found turkeys were desperately fond of these ber- 
ries. We thought he hadn’t seen us and we tried 
to sneak in on him, but bless goodness! We never 
saw more. than one big foot-print from where 
he had lit out behind a big stump. 


Four of us boys, John, Frank, brother Tom and 
I grew up together close neighbors, along one of 
the Gulf rivers of West Florida in the days 
when game was plenty enough for all of us 
and if there was any close seasons, game pro- 
tection or Audubon societies, the old folks never 
told us about them and we didn’t know enough, 
and the more shame, we didn’t care enough, to 
make any inquiry. 

Once a month an old preacher came to the 
Iron Spring school house and preached three 
long strong sermons, flavored with brimstone and 
glaring with hoofs, tail and horns! No doubt 
it was good for us all. Nothing milder would 
have satisfied nor perhaps have held us in check, 
but in these days I fear he could not hold a 
congregation for the second session. 


I believe the change in that line has been for 
the better as no doubt it has been in so many 
other directions, even if he does cost us all so 
much more to live and die. 

In those days if we had business in our county 
town, eighteen miles distant, we would be well 
on our way an hour or more before sun-up 
astride a well-gaited mule. or if cotton or syrup 
was to be carried, we usually traveled most of 
the night and reached our market my sunrise 
and were ready to turn our faces homeward 
long before noon, unless it was fair day, circus- 
day or some other grand occasion, when we might 
stay over and then traveled back during the next 
night, a tired party but with enough to tell the 
neighbors and home folks for weeks-and feeling 
repaid for loss of sleep and weariness almost 
uncontrollable to a growing lad. 

On such a trip we always carried lunch and 
feed for ourselves and the animals and rarely 
had. occasion or opportunity to expend’ many 
nickels for anything not absolutely. necessary. 
The pay for crops were all traded out. For the 
most part the dealers gave us credit in advance 
of the crop grown and we were forced to sell 
to him at his price and pay for what we needed 
at his price also. Little wonder that our yoke 
felt heavy and discouragement often came, and if 





By Osceola. 


the crop failed—cotton for the most part—we far- 
ed badly for the next year. Corn, bread.and syrup, 
hog meat and hominy were our mainstay at meal 
times and if the “cholera” carried off the hogs 
in the community, as it usually did about once 
in five or six years, we would expect our ribs 
to stand out like barrel-hoops unless game was 
abundant and then we boys knew we would have 
ample opportunity to hunt and fish and we made 
the best of it. 

At twelve to fourteen years of age any one 
of us four boys would not hesitate to travel any 
swamp or bayou from Shepherd’s Spring, five 
miles on the west, to Gum Swamp, six miles 
east, by day or night and many a deer and turkey 
we toted home or got in our boat and if wind 
and tide were fair came around by the lighthouse 
and up river home. 

My father had grown up in south Florida and 
while not much at book learning he was un- 
usually observant of living and growing things 
and took pains to teach the older boys of the 
family what he had mastered by hard knocks 
and keen eyes, of the things about us, so that 
we soon grew to know the names of trees, plants, 
birds and other creatures, where to find them 
and their uses so far as he knew them, and we 
sometimes could. add to his information which 
was really a pleasure to him and he always 
boasted of such an event to his associates when 
he was at home or around the store of a late 
evening. 

If ever a father was a “brother to his boys” 
we experienced that good fortune and I have 
to thank him for so keen an interest in natural 
history and for the pleasure derived yet in a trip 
afield, either walking or driving. While he went 
to his rest many years ago I often have to stop 
at sight of some object of especial interest and 
recall with what delight he would have seen such 
occurrence. Who knows but he does see it with 
me! I hope so indeed. 

Well, you think “Ole Spot” is a long while in 
coming I reckon; but bear with a garrulous gray- 
headed Cracker who probably has few hunting 
seasons left and is living in the past perhaps 
more than in the present. 
tion when an old fellow get to talking, to ramble 
around among the stumps and sticks and after 
awhile he is pretty sure to find his way to where 
he started and so I’ll get back to that old gobbler. 

For two years we had know that “Old Spot” 
was living around Osceola Bayou, which lay two 
miles south across the big marsh. It was a rather 
isolated hunting region, the bay and river marshes 
surrounding it on three sides with a very few 
scattered pines thereon, while off north to east 
two small streams sauntered through the saw- 
grass and reeds with two or three miniature 
lakes where they widened. On these, pond lilies 
opened their pure white blooms—we called them 
and other water plants “bonnets,” while two or 


It’s a great tempta- . 


three kinds of odd-flowered pitcher-plants and 
other curiously flowered plants bordered these 
ponds. I expect all have been named long ago. 
Father told us that a stranger from Boston had 
spent a week with him several years earlier and 
had said that many of these flowers had no book 
names at that time. “New Species” of course 
the botanist of to-day would proclaim. 

‘Along these streams, trees and underbrush were 
more abundant, some pines, live oaks, water oaks 
and sweet bay, while in the bayou proper the 
trees grew more plentiful and cabbage palmetto, 
sweet gum, water oaks, ash and other kinds 
were numerous and large, while a few im- 
mense cypress trees grew where the water 
was most abundant, their numerous “knees” so 
thick in places as to bother us in getting about. 
For the most part, however, there was little run- 
ning water because of a large “sink” that took 
in the waters of the two streams just below 
where they united and their further disposition 
was always a mystery to us, although similiar 
sinks were by no means rare through that coun- 
try, where lime rock was abundant. 

There was no other good hunting country close 
by this Bayou and the tramp across the marsh 
was tiresome so that we did not often get into 
Old Spot’s territory. 

With our sail-boat we could anchor two miles 
east of the lighthouse and row up another bayou 
about a half mile and so get within about three- 
quarters of a mile of Osceola bayou. This was 
our usual route when we went purposely to hunt 
the wary old bird. 

The blackberries, on which he and others of 
his kin and now and then a bear, fed and grew 
fat, were on higher land off from one of the 
small streams with only'a few small pines grow- 
ing among them. 

Tom had been the first of us boys to see Old 
Spot. He and father came through that way 
from East river swamp late one October evening 
and were hurrying to get home before dark. 
They had a big turkey hen and a pocketful of 
squirrels and did not care particularly for more 
game and so were taking no pains to go quietly 
and were not on the lookout. 

Father was in the lead and walking fast, Tom 
told us, Jo-dog, as we called our “pup,” was close 
at his heels and Tom followed a few steps in 
the rear. Tom noticed that the dog was uneasy 
and knew that some game was near and was not 
surprised to see a big gobbler put out from 
back of a gall-berry bush and streak it for brush. 
Tom cuffed Jo-dog to keep him in and called to 
father to look. Both had a clear view of Ole 
Spot as he scurried off with wings half open. 
One of them, as Tom declared to us, “with a 
great big hole in it.” 

That night we had John and Frank come over 
and stay with us as father had told us he would 
have something to say to us all. After supper, 


as we sat about the hearth fire, built to keep 
the chills off, father said that he wanted us boys 
to go after that big gobbler he and Tom had just 
seen; that it was partly albino, which he had to 
explain to us, meant “white where it hadn’t orter 
be.” Sometimes, he said, birds and almost any 
four-footed animals came pure white all over and 
that people who collected such things wanted 
freaks of the kind and would give good prices 
for them. That a Mr. Chester, whom father had 
guided and hunted with a few years previously, 
wanted all such sort of birds and if we had a 
mind to hunt “Old Spot,” as we then commenced 
calling the old fellow, that we might have free 
swing and that he would not try to get him at 
all. Of course we asked, how much he was 
worth but father would give us no satisfaction, 
only saying, “get him and we’ll see, he is worth 
hunting.” 

About a week later four of us put out before 
day and hunted Osceola bayou hammock until 
10 o'clock without seeing more than a lot of 
turkey sign—some big ones—and three hens that 
Frank jumped and would not shoot at for fear 
of missing a chance at Old Spot. It would be 
tiresome to tell you of the many times in the 
next four or five months that we hunted for 
the old gobbler. Once in. a while we saw him, 
usually as he flew from a tall pine tree where 
he had roosted during the night; twice Jo-dog 
flushed him for us—once too far off for a shot 
and the other time Jo had trailed for some time 
and we knew it must be turkeys but. having seen 
a bunch of hens earlier in the morning close 
by we were not anticipating Old Spot and while 
John and I, who were hunting him that morning, 
both fired, we both scored a miss so far as we 
knew. 

Occasionally father would ask us about the 
big white gobbler and if we wanted him to help 
us but we held him to his offer as we wanted all 
of the glory and profit as well. 

The next spring, in “gobbling” time, we felt 
sure we could get him without fail but measles 
held us all several weeks just when we might 
have tried for him and later we all to fishing 
for trout and redfish and so Old Spot had a rest 
for a time. After the run of mullet the next 
fall and fishing was dull we commenced thinking 
of some way to get spending money for our 
fireworks for Christmas and other necessary lux- 
uries and naturally Old Spot came up in our 
minds and we went after him again, generally 
the four of us together, hunting in couples, but 
each one of the other three had made a sneak 
off and hunted him alone, hoping to get all of 
the glory for himself. 

One night early in December I concluded I 
must have a lone chance after him myself and 
made preparations and saw that Jo-dog was safe 
at home. He and I crossed the river and were 
legging it across the three mile marsh before 
four o’clock the next morning. There was no 
wind but frost was in the air; no doubt they 
were having snow in that north country I had 
never seen and wondered about so much. Once 
in a while I heard a big swamp owl call “Whoo 
whoo ah hoo—whoo whoo ah whoo ah.” A big 
blue heron flew up as we skirted a pond and I 
could hear a bunch of mallards, “greenheads” we 
called them, quacking in the miarsh creek net 
far off. Other things seemed still. 

I always enjoyed hunting and tramping the 
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This Is Meleagris Gallopavo at His Best, but 
Not “Ole Spot.” 


woods alone, or with a good sensible dog—One 
that knew when to be quiet and when to hunt— 
and Jo-dog was the very best of that sort I ever 
knew. If I sat on a log in the woods watching 
for a bunch of turkeys to come along or on a 
runway for deer, all I had to do was to tap him 
with the toe of my shoe and point “down” and 
he was quiet enough and no fear of his going 
off on a side hunt. If he then winded a deer 
or a turkey before I saw them he would move 
his tail gently and half rise up in front and look 
at me. If I saw the game first I gave him two 
of three quick taps and he watched me to see 
whereaway was the hunt. 

He was seemingly no breed at all; just a med- 
ium sized brindle dog. We had him from a 
Greek sponger who put in out of a storm once 
and who said, “He good dog; he catcha deer” 
which was not literally true, but he could follow 
a trail through mud and water without a sound 
and rarely failed to find the game if it was on 
the ground. When it came to turkeys he seemed 
to delight in hunting them and so long as they 
kept afoot he was steady, but let one take wing 
in the more open woods and he was off like a 
streak, to see it alight, and expected one to 
keep up or follow and find. 

Jo and I reached our hunting ground just 
as the first streaks of light came up in the east 
away over the cabbage palmettos, bays and pines 
of gum swamp. I built a little fire behind some 
scrub palmetto and we stretched out to await 
developments. Two or three times I thought 
Jo winded game but it must have been too 
faint for him to feel sure, as he remained 
stretched out by the blaze. Just as I had noticed 
the first sunlight topping the tallest pines and 
scattering what little fog was afloat, Jo almost 
jumped to his feet and his tail swung with most 
unusual force. I found him, head twisted far 
to rear, gazing upward, and I reached for my 
gun that leaned against a pine sapling. Before 
I had it in hand, out went a grand old gobbler 
from the top of a thick pine about forty yards 
in the hammock from where we were stretched. 
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The very hasty and uncertain glimpse I had 
of him was not enough to be sure it was Old 
Spot, but I did. know it was a grand big bird 
and I concluded to follow up and do my best 
to nail him. 

I could only get the general direction of the 
flight on account of the heavy growth of palmetto 
and trailing moss intervening, but from exper- 
ience I felt sure he would not -go over two hun- 
dred yards and would probably alight in a big 
pine; so, letting Jo-dog lead, we hurried along 
for one hundred yards‘and then I steadied him 
with a touch and we commenced hunting in earn- 
est. I say we, for Jo hunted with nose and 
eyes and knew well enough how and where to 
look. 

We had thus traveled fifty to seventy-five 
yards and came to a lot of scrub palmetto 
through which it would be folly to push as I was 
sure the turkey was not far ahead and the rattle of 
the leaves would be too much for his nerves. 

I thought once of sending the dog on direct 
while I circled, a trick I had taught him and 
found to work well under some conditions, but 
this time I took him with me around the scrub 
and I had not gone twenty steps when out went 
Old Spot! I saw him plainly enough now— 
from a tremendous pine draped with a heavy 
curtain of gray moss just beyond the bunch of 
scrub and on the opposite side from the one 
we had taken and too far off for a shot. 

This time his course lay towards the edge of 
the bayou. If he cleared it I felt sure my 
chances would be poor for it was far to other 
trees across the marsh, and they were too scat- 
tered to allow my stalking him. The grass was 
too high and thick for Jo to work well .for 
my success, hence I decided it was all up unless 
I could find him in a tree near the edge of 
the timber. 

Our route after the gobbler would bring us 
to the edge of the open marsh in about one 
hundred yards, so when we had almost reached 
the last large timber I motioned for Jo to go 
on up the edge and cautioned him to go slow 
and watch close! I then circled back into the 
woods and made up to strike the marsh again 
about seventy-five yards above where I had left 
the dog as I came out towards the open I used 
all the art I knew to hunt carefully and all the 
while keep an eye out for Jo-dog. He was 
neither large nor of a color to show up readily 
and I hoped he would not be on the move, else 
he had not found the game. 

I was now coming to the last big pines in 
that vicinity and decided if something didn’t 
happen mighty quick it wouldn’t happen that 
morning; then I wondered if I did see the turkey 
in a medium-sized live oak that spread far out 
on one side, a lot of moss trailing and swaying 
gently in the fresh air. For a few minutes I 
could not determine whether it was a bird or 
not, as a smaller branch cut him off from a 
fair view and the moss came down between. 
Finally as I fairly drove my eyes through the 
moss I felt sure I saw a quick motion that 
must mean a turkey, and shifting my ground a 
little I had him in good sight but fully sixty 
yards off. 

My old gun was pretty good I knew, but [ 
couldn’t dare risk so long a shot. I found by 
going back ten or fifteen yards I would get 

(Continued on page 679.) 
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After Caribou On The Barrens Of N ewfoundland 


Story of a Trip Which Was Attended ‘by Some Excitement But Ended in Success—Big Game 


TAA EXT we came upon a _ small 
ii marsh in the woods, perhaps 
three hundred yards long and 
one hundred yards broad and at 
| the upper end of it were three 
doe caribou and one small stag. 
We got behind some bushes and 
worked up to about seventy-five 
yards from them, then I took out my camera 
hoping for a picture but before I could snap one 
they caught sight of us and all started off on the 
run. They were as wild and shy as deer so I 
suppose they had been hunted previously. 

From here we turned off through the woods 
and soon struck across another little marsh. 1! 
was somewhat behind Dan, and when we were 
nearly across I turned to look back and saw a 
stag on the further side just poking his head 
and nose out of the woods. I called to Dan 
and we both crouched down and waited until he 
came into plain view. He had a good head and 
I let him walk out until he was opposite about 
one hundred yards away. Then I shot the first 
barrel into him as he stood and the second as 
he sprang and he fell dead. 

We found both bullet holes behind his shoul- 
der not more than three inches apart. He had 
a beautiful and very symmetrical twenty-eight 
point head with two good brow points, sym- 
metrical bays and tops. In fact, he was a very 
satisfactory head and I was much pleased al- 
though the head was not as large as I had antici- 
pated. We at once made a fire and had tea and 
cooked some caribou meat which we had widi 
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us in the pack and then set to work to cut off - 


the head and skin. 

In skinning, beside the robe and head, Dan 
also removed the shanks, which was a new trick 
to me. He started about three inches above the 
knee joint of the back leg and skinned the hack 
leg down to the dew claws, slitting down the front 
of the leg and skinning it over the knee joint 
in the back very carefully. When this was taken 
off the bend at the knee joint made a natural 
heel, and; by sewing up the front, these shanks 
made a perfectly fitting pair of moccasins. The 
guides kept them to wear on top of their seal 
boots during the winter and they made an €éx- 
cellent and very simple device which I had neve: 
seen anywhere else. ake 

A soft, wet snow had begun to fall. Dan 
stopped to set two fox traps near the carcass: 
I carried the lunch sack. glasses and rifle, while 
Dan had the head on his shoulders. It was 2 
long, hard pull because of the snow, ard we had 
to stop once on the way to build a fire anil make 


more tea. 





Hunting at Its Best 
i By “Double Barrel.” 
(Continued from*October Forest and Stream.) 


i 

\ III. 

When you find your back is aching from the pack, 

As you start to feel a trembling in the knee, 
When you see a mist arise that begins to dfm 

your eyes.. fh 

Then its time to bile;a kittle of tea. 

Back at the camp we-found that Smith had 
taken a short walk with Ned but had not seen 
any caribou. His heels were feeling a little better, 
so he thought he could hunt the next day. That 
night, for the fourth or fifth time, we had the 
Newfoundland national dish for supper. It con- 
sists of fried salt pork, cod fish and hard bread, 
boiled together in sort of a general stew. Hard 
bread is soaked for twenty-four hours until it 
becomes thoroughly soft, then is cooked with the 
cod fish and pork. This is called “Bruise” and is 
a thoroughly filling dish and I have no doubt 
would make a hit on a fishing or sealing 
schooner, but, personally, I preferred caribou 
steak. 

The next morning, the 26th, Smith and Dan 
started out for the country where I had shot my 
stag, and Ned?ind I determined to go over on 
the bare hills, where we had formerly been, 
while Tom and Piney went back for more food 
to the main logging camp and carried out the two 
heads. 

Ned and I tramped all day, but found nothing 
except partridge berries, which we ate, and two 
ptarmigan, which we did not succeed in killing. 
Toward the end of the afternoon, we saw onc 
solitary doe and fawn on the marshes, but they 
were very wild and gave us no chance to take 
any pictures. Ned kept repeating that the year 
before all this ground had been filled with cari- 
bou, but that now all the caribou had left the 
country. 

On our return, we found that Smith and Dan 
had merely gone down to Wallace’s look-out, a 
low hill, not very far away, from which they 
could overlook a large extent of country. They 
had only seen two or three cows, however, and 
no stags. It was almost dark when Piney and 
Tom returned to camp with fresh supplies, and 
two partridges, which they had shot on the road. 
These made a very satisfying supper, after which 
We decided the next day Ned and I should go 
batk on the big marsh, where I had previously 
hunted, and that Dan and Smith should go as 
far as they could toward Millais Lake. 

Our camp, by this time, was very comfortable. 
Tom had put three or four more layers of 
boughs in our tent and Dan had moved his 
bed: into it. We also had two caribou skins on 
top cf the floor cloth and had set up drying 
lines and candle sticks, and all the other para- 


phernalia of a permanent camp. We read and 
smoked, talked and played cards in the evening, 
and fed the folding stove untold quantities of 
green birch. Smith had named it Frances after 
some mythical lady in his past, because it was en- 
tirely beyond human control. It either refused 
to burn at all, or else roasted everybody out. 
This was a most popular joke with the guides, 
and, I think, made us permanent reputations as 
humorists. At least, when we left, I know that 
they had named their two stoves Louise and 
Anna Maria respectively, according to their char- 
acteristics. 

Morning broke dark and cold, with a very 
sharp wind. Ned and I started out over the big 
marsh and had gone about three miles when | 
saw the head of a doe sticking out behind some 
trees at a little neck of woods. I called Ned’s 
attention to it and we crossed through the woods 
and crawled behind some little bushes where we 
found three does and a stag feeding. The stag 
was a beautiful creature with a big, white mane. 
but his horns were too small to be of any inter- 
est. I got out my little camera and took several 
pictures then walked out on the marsh and took 
three or four more, as the caribou started off 
These pictures came out fairly well, but the cari- 
bou were bits of white on the plate for we were 
fifty yards away, a distance too great to do any 
distinctive work. These caribou started off on 
the run to leeward but after we had gone about 
a mile we looked up to windward and saw them 
crossing the marsh about two miles ahead. They 
had swung a five mile circle while we were going 
a mile. ; 

We tramped all day around the edge of the big 
marsh, getting back to camp late without seeing 
any other caribou. Smith and Dan also came 
late that evening, Smith very much used up. 
They had gone well over toward Millais Lake 
and although they had seen seventeen caribou 
none of them were worth shooting. They had 
come on them all at the extreme limit of their 
trip and none had horns. At this point our hopes 
of further success began to look very black as 
Smith’s heels had now two bunches the size of 
hickory nuts on the tendons and he was so lame 
he could hardly walk. To add to our discour- 
agement Dan said he thought there were but few 
caribou in the country and no good stags. 

On consulting with Dan we decided to take the 
floor cloth of our tent and go up about seven 
miles further in toward Millais Lake and put up 
a lean-to there from which one of us could hunt. 
Smith said that he preferred to stay in the main 
camp for the present and rest his feet and that J 
should hunt first. As I had only one more head 





to kill I felt fairly confident of getting a third 
stag. I realized however that it would be impos- 
sible for me to pick and choose under condi- 
tions as they existed and I decided that I would 
take the first respectable head that offered. 

Accordingly, the next morning Dan, Ned, Tom 
and I started toward Millais Lake, with the floor 
cloth and a pack of bedding and provisions. I 
had my sleeping bag which consisted of an oil 
silk cover with one camel’s hair blanket and an 
eiderdown quilt inside of it. It was a very good 
bed, light and very warm. 

We started out toward Millais Lake and less 
than two miies from camp we suddenly came 
on the body of a caribou cow lying with the back 
horn out and fox traps set around it. Dan was 
furious and said that there had been strange 
trappers in the country spoiling his hunting 
ground and killing the caribou and this was the 
reason that there were not more caribou. In fact 
it seemed the general censensus of opinion in 
Newfoundiand that the high prices given for fox 
furs had caused such an amount of trapping and 
illegal killing of caribou for bait that most of 
the caribou had been driven into the interior. 

We had further proof of this about an hour 
later. We were going toward the place where 
Smith had killed his first caribou, walking along 
a caribou trail, when I heard a clash behind my. 
My first thought was that I had stepped on and 
broken a bottle. On investigation I tound that I 
had stepped into a fox trap set in the middle of 
the trail. It was unconcealed and without bait anu 
certainly would never have caught even the most 
foolish of foxes. Who had set it and with what 
vain hope we never learned. 


About six milcs further on we picked out a 
camping place in a grove of Spruce and Birches. 
There we left Tom to put up the lean-to while 
Dan and I started out across the marsh. We 
went directly to the place where Smith and Dan 
had seen the caribou the day before and saw four 
doe and a small stag. Then we pusned on across 
a high ridge with a broad marsh on the top of it. 
There were no caribou, and, as it was getting late 
we turned homeward. Almost at once a cold, 
persistent downpour set in. Just when we were 
thoroughly soaked we saw a small stag and soon 
after caught sight ot a very big gray stag walk- 
ing across the marsh about six hundred yards 
away. We ran for all we were worth about a 
quarter of a mile and crouched down behind 
some little Spruce for we could see the stag com- 
ing toward us across the marsh. He came 10 
within a couple of hundred of yards and we then 
saw, that although he was a handsome beast, he 
had very slight and small horns. I took out my 
camera and focused it as well as I could con- 
sidering the hopeless weather conditions. The stag 
continued to walk slowly across the marsh, feed- 
ing cs he :ame and making straight toward us 
while the rain continued to pour down. He had 
approached us within thirty feet of our hiding 
place and was about to pass ten feet to our left 
when suddenly he caught sight of something sus- 
picious behind the bushes and stopped. 

He stood there and started with the rain drops 
running down his face and I watched through a 
little aperture in the bushes while the water ran 
down the back of my neck and began to soak 
the bellows of the camera. After a few minutes, 
which seemed hours, it became perfectly evident 
that the stag intended to stay and look at us for- 
ever, and, as I feared the camera would be ruin- 
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Wait Till He Comes Out! 


ed, I stood up Lehind the bushes. I did this very 
suddenly with exactly the same effect as though 
a person had opened a jack-in-the-box before an 
unsuspecting child. The stag jumped straight 
into the air, and could he have screamed, he cer- 
tainly would have done so. It seemed as though 
he jumped as high as his own shoulders. ne 
then turned and made a number of bounds across 
the marsh, and, as he turned, I took one picture 
but the weather was so bad that when it was de- 
veloped he merely showed as a gray blur. 

After this stag disappeared over the horizon, 
Dan and I kept on to the place where we had 
seen the caribou in the morning. It was getting 
very dark and was still raining hard when we 
came on a bunch of six or eight caribou with one 
stag. We walked around fairly close to them 
and looked them over with the glasses as well 
as we could. I was somewhat in doubt whether 
I should shoot the stag but he was not a good 
head and I decided to spare him. 

On arriving at our camp we found that Tom 
had the lean-to up and a roaring fire in front of 
it. We were soaked to the skin but managed to 
get our outside clothes dry by hanging them 
under the roof of the lean-to. Our underclothes 
dried quickly from the heat of the fire which was 
about eight feet long and as close to the lean-to 
as was safe. Our dishes consisted of a frying 
pan, a tea pot, one plate, cups, spoons and our 
sheath knives.. With these we made a hearty 
supper of fried bacon, caribou meat and pan 
cakes.. Tom mixed the batter for these in a 
birch bark pan which he had made during the 
day. After this stylish meal we smoked until 
our clothes were dry, and then went to bed with 
the rain still pounding on the roof. I thanked 
Heaven the floor cloth was waterproof and slept 
the sleep of the weary. 

Next morning it was still raining when we had 








breakfast but presently it stopped and Dan and I 
started out for a full day’s hunt. Unfortunately 
a fog had shut down and we could not see more 
than two or three hundred yards. Where we had 
seen the last stag the night before we found a 
couple of cows in the marsh. We could not be 
sure there were no stags with them so we sat 
down on a little hill and waited for the fog to 
lift. To pass the time I ate my full of partridge 
berries, which were very plentiful. 

An hour later the fog broke and we could see 
the marshes but no caribou so we started over 
the ridge toward Millais Lake. It was a long, 
hard puli, and we were soaked to the skin by the 
wet bushes which deluged us as we pushe® 
through them. When we reached the top of the 
ridge near Millais Lake we saw two caribou cows 
crossing the marsh half mile away. Then we 
saw another cow and a fawn standing looking at 
us about three hundred yards ahead. In a mo- 
ment they ran over the crest of the ridge and a 
big stag ran out of the woods a quarter of a mile 
in front of us. Evidently he had been disturbed 
by the doe and fawn. I passed Dan the glasses 
and he reported that the stag had long, straight 
spikes for horns and was of no value. 

As this seemed to be a pretty good place for 
caribou we decided to lunch and soon Dan had 
succeeded in getting some dry wood and we had 
a fire burning in the marsh. We made tea and 
cooked steak and I took off my boots and wrung 
out my socks and made an attempt to dry them 
before the fire. 

The motto of the Newfoundland guides should 
be “Tea And Plenty Of It.” At breakfast every- 
one had three or four cups of tea; when hunting 
we always stopped early in the day and built a 
fire and had two or three more-cups, and if the 
return to camp was going to be long, we would 
stop three or four miles from camp and have 2 
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The Character of the Guides Forms an Important Problem in Any Big Game Hunt. 


few more cups. Then as soon as we arrived in 
camp we always found the tea pot on the fire 
and, everyone had another round. of: tea, and, of 
course, there was plenty more for supper. In 
addition to-this,,-if anyone found time hanging 
heavy on his hands, the first thought was to boil 
the kettle and have some tea. Considering the 
health of the party and the amount consumed 
I believe the evil effects of tea are grossly exag- 
gerated. 

After lunch I put on my foot gear and we 
started toward Millais Lake. We went down the 
side of a ridge then around the edge of the lake 
and back toward home. It was getting late and 
I was beginning to feel tired out and about ready 
for a rest but it was absolutely necessary that I 
kill my third caribou in order to give Smith a 
chance though I began to feel that I might hunt 
for days without seeing a respectable head. 

I was plodding along looking first at one fooi 
and then the other with my mind a perfect 
blank when Dan suddenly said, “There goes your 
stag.” In front of us were two small peninsulas 
of woods which ran out on each side of the 
marsh so there was a marsh between the woods 
about three hundred yards from us and about 
the same distance in breadth. Right across the 
middle of it a caribou stag was going at a fast 
pacing gait, sailing through the marsh as though 
it were an asphalt pavement. Dan said, “Shoot 
him, shoot him, you will never get any closer.” 
I said, “I can’t hit him at this range,” but I sat 
down in a mud puddle and raised my rifle and 
let go, holding high and in front. The stag paid 
no attention to the shot and again I fired, holding 
just at the top of his head. At the crack of the 
gun he collapsed in a heap on the marsh. 

When we reached him we found that the bul- 
let had struck at the base of the neck and had 
broken the bone. He had a very pretty twenty- 
three point head, with two brow points and beau- 
tiful tops but his bays were very poor. 

I was so glad to get my third head and to finish 
my hunting that I was fairly well satisfied with 
my luck, although sorry not to have killed a 
larger head. We skinned out the head and 
shanks and as the rut was now well over and this 





stag did not appear to be very musky we filled 
the knapsack with meat. I carried the knapsack, 
the glasses, axe and rifle, and Dan managed the 
head and robe. 

I was tired and cold and wet -when I shot the 
caribou and now I had a heavy pack on my back 
so that by the time we reached the lean-to I was 
worn out. I think Dan had a fairly good test 
himself. Tom had lodged the lean-to up on the 
sides and had everything in fine shape. We had 
a good, hot supper and dried our clothes once 
more, then felt so comfortable that we stayed up 
until at least eight thirty. “This is a late hour 
when darkness shuts in at five and you are 
through your supper by six and have nothing tc 
do but smoke until bed time. 


It was amusing to hear. the conversations of 
Dan and Tom in the evening: Like all inhabi- 
tants of Newfoundland their greatest interest and 
most of their talk is of the sea, of trips after 
codfish or seal, and of the different schooners 
and the men who command them. I remember 
one sample of the conversation. “You know that 
Bill James, the one that lives at Alexander Bay 
and has got seventeen children? The first time 
I saw him he came aboard the schooner, “Mary,” 
looking for a job as cook and had a fair of 
whiskers that he could tuck in his pants and | 
said to him, ‘You would make a hell of a cook 
with them whiskers in the gravy,’ and he came 
back the next day all shaved and I never knowed 
it was the same feller and hired him and he 
didn’t like the job and the next day we anchored 
he stole one of the dories and run away and we 
never seen him again that trip.” 


The next morning we left Dan at the lean-to to 
get a rest while Tom and I took the head and 
went back to the main camp. We left early and 
were at the camp well before lunch. Tom and 
Smith started back in the afternoon to the lean- 
to while I went into the tent and filled a big 
pipe full of tobacco and got out Barchester 
Towers. I never moved that afternoon or even- 
ing, except to poke the fire and to have my sup- 
per and it was pure pleasure to rest after the ten 
days of steady hunting. It was very satisfying 








to know that there were three heads waiting for 
me and I was perfectly content to stop shooting 
caribou. If my heads had not been very big 
ones, at least I had no misses to my discredit and 
I had the satisfaction of knowing that I had 
located two of. my stags myself. 


I decided to stay in camp the next day and 
took another day of rest. Tom had made a large 
trough on iegs out of the trunk of a tree and 
filled it with plenty of hot water and did the 
family washing for the trip, washing every bit 
of my clothes, except the few I kept on for the 
sake of modesty. As the tent was full of drying 
clothes, it was hot enough so that not many 
clothes were necessary. I also targeted the guns 
and gave them a thorough cleaning and sharpen- 
ed my knives and did the thousand and one 
things that can be done around a camp. 


By evening I was thoroughly rested and when 
Ned and Piney came into the tent for a smoke 
I suggested that we all go down to the log camp 
the next day and while they took the heads out 
to the river I would stay around camp and try 
to catch a few trout. So next morning we start- 
ed down without, any baggage whatever, except 
my sleeping bag. They had some bedding at the 
log camp and there was plenty of food there. 
Piney took a twenty-two caliber rifle, while i 
carried my three barrel gun with a half dozen 
shot-gun cartridges. Half way across the marsh 
we came upon a flock of eight ptarmigan. They 
rose fifty yards from us and then six of them 
lit in the open. I went to within fifty yards and 
was then requested not to go any closer but to 
shoot the ptarmigan on the ground. As ptarmi- 
gan are a very rare treat in Newfoundland I re- 
signed myself to this simple form of pot hunting 
and fired all six cartridges into the bunch. At 
the end of the fusillade all six birds were lying 
quietly on the ground. We walked over to pick 
them up when four of the wounded birds started 
off, one after another, across the marsh on the 
fly, each in a different direction. It was the most 
disgusting thing that I ever saw. Every twenv; 
yards they seemed about to drop and then ‘would 
take another spurt. Ned said that every one of 
them would be stone dead when they struck the 
ground. I had no more shells so we could only 
curse and watch our dinner disappear. Finally, 
we gave them up and took the two ptarmigan 
that were left and went on. 


I suppose this night will be considered a judg- 
ment on one for shooting the birds on the ground 
but I confess that I regarded it strictly from a 
pot-hunting basis and wanted some ptarmigan to 
eat before I left Newfoundland. Later that day 
we came up to three more ptarmigan which 
Piney succeeded in stalking and then shooting 
one with his twenty-two. This gave us three 
birds and it was the only time in Newfoundland 
that I saw ptarmigan within shooting distance, 
and during the whole trip I did not see more 
than fifteen. 

We reached the log camp about eleven o’clock 
and lunched there, then Ned and Piney each took 
one of the heads and started off to the river 
while I took a thin Spruce pole and a piece of 
string and a little meat and went up the brook 
about a mile to the outlet from a small lake. 
There I started fishing and when trout stopped 
biting I had sixteen fine fish. They averaged from 


(Continued on page 679.) 
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The Bounty System Branded As a Failure 


“We Must Now Begin to Learn Thrift” Says This Authority, and With it the Conservation of all 


Natural Supplies and Resources 
By Sydney G. Fisher. 


HE bounty system belongs to a 
phase of our legislation and 
policy that we had better for- 
get and leave behind us as 
quickly as possible. We must 
now begin to learn thrift and 
the conservation of all natural 
supplies and resources, the pre- 
servation of our forests and streams and their 
natural inhabitants, instead of bragging about 
how much we can destroy and exterminate and 
still manage to live. 
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One species of vermin, the fox, a most inter- 
esting animal, capable, if given a chance, of 
living and surviving almost anywhere, has been 
denounced and hunted down in this country until 
he is largely exterminated, except in a very few 
localities. In England they have great numbers 
of them and instead of exterminating them with 
poison and the trap, hunt them with horse and 
hound and in a few places on foot. It is the 
national sport; improves the health and vigor 
of the race, makes life more enjoyable for all 
classes and real estate more valuable in every 
country. In England you hear constant com- 
plaint by game keepers and farmers of the de- 
predations of the fox. As a matter of fact, he 
lives mostly on mice, insects and such things 
and his indulgence in a meal of feathers is 
only occasional. But there is no doubt he does 
indulge at times and keepers and farmers bring 
it up against the fox hunter. But they do not 
rush to the legislature to enact a system that 
will exterminate the fox; nor do they exter- 
minate him in any other way. They are not 
such fools. They know how to balance things 
better. They have plenty of foxes and protect 
themselves from him or a particular individual 
of his race that goes wrong; and at the same 
time they have plenty of game and chickens; 
far more than we have. In other words, they 
know how to preserve the balance. That is the 
great point—the balance of nature, which 
was created by God long ago, and which is 
necessary for us if we would get the most from 
nature. The fatal defect in our system is dis- 
regarding that balance, trying to select certain 
animals or birds: that we label beneficial and 
exterminating all the rest. It is a delusion be- 
cause all are beneficial and all are injurious. 

It is strange what a fit of the horrors some 
good refined people and nature lovers will have 
when they hear of one bird killing and eating 
another, although they themselves live on poultry, 
beef and mutton every day. They will never 
understand nature and learn to restore and de- 
velop nature until they learn to appreciate its 


NOTE—This is the second of a series of articles 
dealing with game conservation, and the various meth- 
ods which have been attempted to foster it, and the 
mistakes which have been incurred in the attempt. 


The third article by the same authority will be pub- 
lished in the December Forest and Stream. 





struggle for life, its preying on itself. “This 
daily and hourly struggle,” says ‘Wallace in his 
book on’ Darwinism, “this incessant warfare is 
nevertheless the very means by which much of 
the beauty and harmony and enjoyment in nature 
is produced.” Even all the plants of a country 





I Have Frequently Seen Hawks Sitting for 
Hours with Small Birds or Flocks of 
Black Birds All Around Them. 


are at war with each other. The animals, birds 
and insects besides being at war with each other 
are at war with the plants which they eat and 
destroy. And yet, in the long course of cen- 
turies what a perfect balance of most abundant 
richness, utility and beauty this warring process 
will produce and has produced as witness our 
own continent when first discovered by white men. 


There is scarcely a bird or animal now-a-days 
against which you cannot draw an indictment for 
evil so-called, and in the next breath deliver an 
eulogy on him. Even the robin, a much loved 
bird, that most people, at least in the north, are 
anxious to protect is in point of fact the worst 
kind of a murderer of angle worms and a terri- 
ble destroyer of some kinds of fruit, especially 
strawberries and cherries. The angle worms, 
which he is so skillful in drawing from the 
ground are very beneficial to agriculture. Almost 
any book on the science of soils and their fer- 
tility will tell you that our most productive soils 
have been largely created and kept productive 
by these worms working them over and over in 
the course of long years and passing the earth 
through their bodies. So we could easily work 
up an argument against Mr. Cock Robin as an 
enemy of agriculture and ask the legislature to 
put a bounty on his scalp. 

The Cape May Warbler, a very beautiful bird, 
a great devourer of insects and believed to have 
actually increased in numbers in certain local- 
ities, has recently been caught picking holes in 
grapes which are then stung by bees and injured 
for the market. How terrible! Let us exter- 
minate him! And also exterminate the bees. 

The cat bird, beautiful, full of character and 
interest, and in its mimicking power, almost equa! 
to the mocking bird, is another wicked destroyer 
of fruit. Why not a bounty for it? I know a 
household that has a number of fine cherry 
trees. Two of them that stand apart; they have 
set aside for-the cat birds, and robins. In the 
rest they put scare crows to keep the cat birds 
and robins away and amuse themselves watch- 
ing the disappointed birds scolding at the scare 
crows. Their method is in illustration of the 
true theory that if we want to enjoy nature to 
the full and get all the benefit from it, we should 
be willing to share it with the birds and animals. 
Let them have their percentage of the crops and 
poultry. It is a very small percentage that they 
ask in return for immense benefit. 

A prize fighter, a very rugged man, whom I 
once met and hunted with in the south, sur- 
prised me by his intense admiration for the 
beauty of nature. He explained'to me in vigor- 
ous language that it was our duty because ot 
our superior intelligence to take care of all the 
birds in the world; that God had put us here 
for that purpose. ‘Good ideas often come to us 
from very unexpected sources; and this thought 
of the prize fighter fits into a striking passage 
in one of the books of the famous geologist, 
Shaler. Commenting on the probability and al- 
most certainty that none of the planets or worlds: 
that astronomy has explored, have an atmos- 
phere that would support the animal life that 
we know, he called attention to the extremely 
frail and slight support that animal life has on 
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our planet. It exists merely on the surface and 
by no means in every part of our world, and is 
dependent on delicate conditions which from the 
point of view of geology or astronomy, are’ in- 
significant. 1 


we are destroying what, so far as our knowledge 
extends, exists no where else in the universe. 
The species we exterminate is gone forever. 


The purple martin is a bird which people all 
over the country are trying to encourage by 
building pretty colony boxes for him. They love 
him for -his beauty and clever quaint character ; 
and as-an excuse for saving him from our gen- 
eral war of extermination, they make prominent 
the good he does in. killing so many injurious 
insects. He is valuable, they say, just for dol- 
lars and cents. Yes; but among the insects he 
so industriously kills and eats are honey bees; 
_and if you talk to a bee keeper he will tell you 

that he intends to shoot all your purple martins 
at sight and that he wants the legislature to put 
a bounty on the rascal’s head. 

On the other hand the bees while undoubtedly 
useful for honey and for assisting in the pollina- 
tion of plants are often injurious to orchards. 
because they spread certain diseases, especially 
fireblight among the fruit trees. There you are 
again. So soon as you adopt the plan of ex- 
terminating the injurious and saving the bene- 
ficial, you find yourself reasoning round and 
round in a vicious circle, to which there is no 
end. 

Ignorant of the balance of nature, we are al- 
ways rushing to the legislature with some half- 
baked or selfish idea, that will destroy natural 
utility or beauty. A man who had had some pet 
ducks killed by stray dogs, went to the recent 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature, and 
worked up a case in support of a bill which, if 
it had been passed, would have almost exter- 
minated dogs from the State, made the breeders 
and owners of fine animals the victims of graft. 
annoyance and excessive taxes and expense, and 
yet given them no property rights in their ani- 
mals which, if found at large anywhere outside 
of a town, could be killed at sight by any one. 
In New Jersey some of the forestry people 
want all of the game of the State abolished be- 
cause they suppose that sportsmen start forest 
fires. 

Instances innumerable could be multiplied. 
Everything destroys something. Even your chick- 
ens valuable to you, will often destroy your 
neighbor’s garden, and there are quarrels all over 
the country on this subject. Several species of wild 
ducks, notably the large blue bill, destroy a certain 
number of oysters. Other people rise up and say 
that wild ducks, however, are destroyers of mos- 
quito eggs. The sheep owner, like the man 
whose ducks were killed, wants to exterminate 
all dogs and sets poison for them. The dog lover 
replies let us have both; live and let live: We 
have been protecting wood-peckers as destroyers 
of noxious insects and in Europe the forestry 
people greatly value them; but now they are 
charged with helping to spread the disease that 
is destroying the valuable chestnut forests in 
America. 

Some state laws will not protect from destr:ic- 
tion that most interesting and attractive bird, 
the kingfisher, merely because he eats a few little 
fish which, nevertheless, they cannot deny he 


If we, with-our superior powers of’ 
destruction, wipe out that life or any part of it | 
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captures with the high skill of a sportsman and 
not as a potter. Why not also exterminate the 
beautiful fishhawk or osprey, which fishes along 
the sea shore with-such wonderful plunges into 
the glistening water that he scatters like dia- 


“monds from his plumage as he rises with his 


prey. They have sadly reduced his numbers and 
his big nests and fascinating life are not seen 
as much as formerly. 

A physician and naturalist whom I know well 
has made a considerable study of the osprey and 
his nest along the shores of Delaware Bay. In 
some cases, where the nest was placed on live 
trees in woods where it was somewhat shaded 
from the sun, he found a ball of damp blackish 
mud or clay about the size of one’s fist. The 
osprey relies largely on the sun to incubate his 





“The Popular Talk About the Marauding 
Hawk Is Nine-Tenths Nonsense.” 


eggs in the day time; and one wonders if the 
damp mud was used by the birds to judge how 
much sun reached the eggs. 

Theoretically, technically ‘the osprey is classi- 
fied as injurious, because he takes from the sea 
some of the food that man also takes. But this, 
like the ban on the kingfisher, is mere formal 
ridiculous classification; and as an excuse for 
exterminating, you might just as well say you 
will exterminate him or any other bird, because 
they occupy space and air that ‘man also occupies. 
There is no telling the lengths to which human 
meanness may go. 

All water birds, including the beautiful -gulls, 
were close to extinction, some years ago, and 
are not safe yet. But we are making some head- 
way in protecting them. What water birds, even 
the predacious ones that feed on fish, can do for 
man is seen in the history of the Guano Islands. 
These islands, the Chinchas off Peru, began to 
be worked about the year 1840 for the millions 
of tons of droppings of sea birds which had 
roosted on. them sincé the’ world began. Tho 
stuff was carried by ships to Europe and Amer- 








ica to be used as fertilizer for the fields, until 
the supplies were exhausted. Then for some 
years, as the islands were undisturbed, the birds 
returned to them and to the surprise of every- 
one, the guano accumulated at a rapid rate, 10,- 
ooo tons a year in some places; and now the 
birds are protected and the working of the de- 
posits forbidden by the Peruvian government 
during the nesting season. If the birds are let 
alone it is believed that guano for export to 
Europe and America will be available forever; 
and if such birds can be increased they will oc- 
cupy other islands and increase the product. 
(Hall, Fertilizers and Manures, p. '232.) 

The injury to poultry and crops by predacious 
creatures in my experience, is always greatly 
exaggerated, and an absurd fuss made over it. 
I lived until I was sixteen years old on a farm, 
where we had chickens and pigeons and there 
were always three or four hawks about pretty 
much all the year round. I never knew of a 
chicken being taken. Once, during a heavy 
storm, a hawk, no doubt desperate from hunger, 
entered my pigeon loft and killed several of 
the birds. I was able to capture him alive be- 
fore he could escape from the loft. I built a 
slatted box for him to live in and expected to 
have an interesting pet; but the stern bird of 
freedom pined away and died. It was a good 
experience, however. I had made his acquaint- 
ance, studied him in crude boy fashion, drew 
closer to one of nature’s strongest characters; 
and if such knowledge is as good for us as I 
think it is, the two or three pigeons he killed 
were well lost. 

In those days of abundant hawks and since 
then in places I have known where they were 
also abundant, people easily protected their 
property by various devices which have been in 
use the world over for hundreds of years. A 
“scare crow” or anything hung up on a pole or 
in a way that it sways about in the wind, 
especially if it is shiny like a piece of tin, will 
keep hawks entirely away. Other forms of 
scare or threat are used. But they do not often 
have to be used. I have known of many farms 
which for long periods of years have suffered 
no depredations although there were hawks all 
about; and this was years ago when hawks were 
far more numerous than they are now. Depre- 
dations are the exception and when the country 
at large and all farms are considered, the in- 
significant exception. To make this slight ex- 
ception an excuse for exterminating interesting 
and useful birds is shameful and a penny wise 
and pound foolish economy. 

The popular talk about the marauding hawk 
and voracious, predacious wicked hawk, is nine- 
tenths nonsense. It is something like the ex- 
aggeration of “fish stories.” Every one likes to 
make the hawk out terrible for the literary and 
dramatic or tragic effect. He is supposed to be 
always rushing about killing and devouring other 
birds, the frightened victims fleeing with screams 
in every direction at the sight of him. As a 
matter of fact, however, I have frequently seen 
hawks sitting solemnly on trees for hours or 
the greater part of a day, especially in the far 
south, with small birds or flocks of blackbirds 
all round them and sometimes on the same tree. 
In my observation small birds are not alarmed 
at a hawk unless he actually starts for one of 
them. The large majority of hawks feed on in- 
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These, Our Friends and Neighbors, Are, Because of the Ignorance and Stupidity of Man, Becoming Alarmingly Scarce. 


seots, grasshoppers, mice, rats, snakes, frogs, 
etc.; and it is those creatures that they are watch- 
ing for, and it is such a creature and not a bird 
that they seize when occasionally they are seen 
to drop suddenly to the ground. 

In addition to the fact that there are only 
three or four varieties of hawk that prey to any 
extent on birds, there is the additional fact, that 
excess in that direction, so far as poultry is 
concerned, is a characteristic of only occasional 
individuals. One particular hawk in some lo- 
cality develops himself in the habit or sport of 
chicken hunting, while all his brothers may be 
indifferent. This. is also known to be a char- 
acteristic of foxes and crows. An occasional 
crow will sometimes develop quite a depredating 
habit. So of minks, skunks, weasels, and all. 

The modern hostility to crows is most abused. 
The few of them that are left cannot possibly 
do any substantial harm. They are an extremely 
interesting and intelligent bird; and a great 
adornment to our winter landscape, which with- 
out them, would be barren indeed. We have 
exterminated so much from it, for heaven’s 
sake let up keep the crow with his keen intelli- 
gence in self protection, and his shining gorgeous 
suit of black. His daily sweep of his vast do- 
main of frozen ground and return to his roost 
ing forest at night is a delight to all lovers 
of nature. 


The hostility towards him. of the last few 
years is most extraordinary when we consider 
that a generation or two ago he was at least 
five hundred times as numerous as he is now 
and did no substantial harm; for the song birds 
and game flourished abundantly in spite of him 
and had been flourishing along with him for 
thousands of years. I can remember that time 
when the fields were often literally black with 
dense flocks and those same fields gave larger 
crops and more game then than now. Crows oc- 
casionally treat themselves to the contents of 
bird nests, young chickens and corn sprouts, just 
as do other parts of creation; and why not? 
Birds usually protect their nests from the crows. 
You can occasionally see them doing it; driving 
the crow away, flying at him and pecking him 
as he flees and dodges from them; and it is one 
of the interesting sights in nature. They have 
always been able to keep him off quite well; and 
hold the balance true. 

The people who are so hot after the clever 
old fellow are those who want to exterminate 
everything except some little section of nature 
or of some game they have selected for them- 
selves. The government experts take a different 
view and as reported in the Farmer’s Digest for 
(May, they find that the crow’s vast destruction 
of grubs, cut worms, and other injurious in- 


sects far more than pays for the few sprouts 
of corn he pulls up. In fact, they find that 
when he injures the corn sprout, he is usually 
looking for the cut worm. They followed in- 
dividual crows from the cornfield to the nest, 
climbed the tree and found the cut worm fed 
to the young. In the corn season he is not in 
flocks but paired and widely scattered. If he is 
too industrious in a field a scare crow and a 
shot gun keep him off as they have done in the 
past when he was more numerous. After the 
week or two of the sprouting corn has passed 
the crow, as the U. S. Agricultural Department 
puts it, “changes from an abnoxious to an ex- 
emplary member of bird society.” He wages 
war on the insects for the rest of the year. 
“The war he wages on cut worms earns him 
no scanty meed of praise from the grass farmer.” 


The blackbird is often as bad as the crow 
when he picks at the ears of corn in August 
when they are in the milky state. But in some 
places as along the Delaware River, he is a game 
bird and has recently been protected by law. 
Do not get too excited about his picking at the 
milky ears of corn. Drive him away with your 
gun as has always been done. I have had crops 
of corn every year all my life. Fertilize and 
cultivate your crop well and there will be enough 
for you and Blackey as there has always been. 

(To be concluded.) 

















What of the Future? 
HE population of the United States is now 
in excess of one hundred million people. 
The waste lands and the forests are 
shrinking before the mighty onflow of our civ- 
ilization, and even our lakes and rivers are 


losing their one time pristine wildness. Evade 
the fact as we may, the day of free shooting, 
free fishing, at least as the terms were under- 
stood in pioneer days, are coming to an end; 
first, because the open territory is being preempt- 
ed for settlement, and second, and corollary -to 
the first, the supply of game.and fish is decreas- 
ing despite the best efforts to maintain it. 

Nevertheless the day should never come when 
it can be said that there is no game left in. this 
country. The intelligent efforts of the game de- 
partments. of the different states will be re- 
doubled in the future, and’ so far from the feeling 
of resenties t-which our people may have held in 
the ast Manet seemingly needless restrictions 
on their rights to shoot and fish, we believe that 
every intelligent ‘sportsman: will co-operate’ with 
his state authorities to keep for future genera- 
tions some reminder of our wild life and fauna. 

Perhaps one ‘solution will be the organization 
of sportsmen’s associations and clubs with more 
or less restrictive rights over certain territories. 
We do not mean that this will lead to class priv- 
ileges such as exist in England, but rather a co- 
operate effort by sportsmen to see that in certain 
areas under their control, indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of game ‘and the too free taking of fish may be 
prevented. If all the sportsmen in any state took 
this attitude there would be more hope for the 
future, but as all cannot be banded together, 
there certainly is nothing wrong in associations 
representing certain sections of a state, or for 
that matter associations of sportsmen all over 
the country with territory in any state, taking 
up the work. 

One thing is certain. The sportsmen of the 
United States have got to realize that unless they 
do some thinking and exercise reasonable re- 
straint, the grand outdoor sports of this country 
will come inevitably at:an end. 


Effective Conservation Work 
O much emphasis is placed by State Legis- 
latures and Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
missions upon the penalties for violations 
of the conservation laws that it is refreshing to 
find a commissioner who is tackling the difficult 
problem of forest fire prevention from the en- 
tirely divergent standpoint of the personal in- 
terest of the sportsmen in the preservation of the 
forests. Conservation Commissioner George D. 
Pratt of New York State believes that a large 
percentage of forest fires are due solely to heed- 
lessness. To overcome this heedlessness he be- 
lieves that it is necessary to “get under the skins” 
of the sportsmen, to so stir their imaginations 
and arouse their active co-operation that they 
will become real protectors of the forests, rather 
than their unwitting enemies. 


The design on the cover of Forest and Siream 
this month shows one step in Commissioner 
Pratt’s campaign to appeal to the spirit of sports- 
manship in those who go into the woods. The 
true sportsman is not heedless intentionally. Un- 
fortunately, however, the handling of fire is so 
common—either in matches to light one’s pipe, 
or in the camp fires that are a part of the daily 
round—that the danger involved is often for- 
gotten. 

Two means are employed on. a-card just is- 
sued by the Conservation Commission to fix this 
danger in the minds of sportsmen and make it 
a part of their daily thought in the woods. The 
first is a quatrain written by Commissioner Pratt, 
telling in four easily remembered lines the story 
of a match carelessly dropped. A jingle sticks 
in the mind better than any statement of the law 
and its penalties, and the following verses, which 
tell of the transformation of the green forests 


. to the blackened waste, are designed to be easily 


remembered : 


Only a man in a forest green, 

Only a match that was dropped unseen, 
Only a flame—some leaves and wood, 
And only a waste where the forest stood. 


The second means is. pictorial. The story is 
visually told in a drawing by-Walter King Stone, 
whose feeling for decorative landscape effects is 
well known to every reader of the current maga- 
zines. The moral in the panels showing the green 
wood, the man, with his pack, the match that was 
dropped unseen, and. the blackened tree trunks 
against the red glow of the passing fire, is un- 
escapable. 

‘Much educational work of this nature must be 
done before our forests are safe from the danger 
of carelessness on the part of those who are 
réally their best friends. 


Is Wild Life Property? 

EFORE the. next issue of Forest and 
Stream is delivered to subscribers the 
Supreme Court of the United States may 

have passed on the constitutionality of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Law. Naturally any discussion as 
to the outcome of this vitally important legisla- 
tion is beside the mark, but it is pleasant to note 
that the regular work of the Department of 
Justice is being supplemented by briefs filed on 
the part of organizations and by individual at- 
torneys of eminence supporting the contention that 
the law is legal. One of the most interesting of 
these briefs is that which was submitted by 
Charles Stewart Davison, on behalf of the Boone 
and Crockett Club and the New York Zoological 
Society. 

Mr. Davison takes an entirely new and novel 
view of the question of wild life as state 
“property” and one that goes much further than 
the government attorneys. Is there a “property” 
in the United States in migratory wild animals? 
This it is held is a dangerous distincton to at- 
tempt to make, for there is apparently no basis 
on which to claim that the “property” of the 
several states at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution in both migratory and non-migratory 
wild animals (which it is a necessary admission 
to make if the theory is to be sustained) passed 
to the United States of America under the terms 
of the Constitution. There has been some 
timidity in facing the real issue in the case be- 
cause the court in earlier cases committed itself 
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to a position against the only theory on which 
the act can be sustained as constitutional: i. e. 
that there is no property in anyone in wild ani- 


mals. 
. The question now raised has never heretofore 
stood for decision. Prior cases all related to 
wild animals after the killing—that is so far 
as the United States courts have been concerned. 
Anything which was said in earlier cases was 
not requisite for the purposes of those cases. 
The only difficulty now lies in the fact that in 
earlier cases careless expression and use of the 
word “property” did occur. But the finding that 
there was a “property,” in the strict sense of the 
word, in wild animals, either migratory or non- 
migratory in anyone whomsoever was not nec- 
essary to the decision of those cases. Thus so 
far as the question of before killing or capturing 
is concerned the road may be open for the true 
solution of the matter, and to follow the rules 
laid down and theories advanced by every text 
writer of authority. In other words the court 
may abandon a precedent based on illy considered 
or erroneous words at a time when the question 
now on trial was not involved in the cases be- 
fore the court. 


The Boone and Crockett Club Plan 


E do not know who labeled the present 
movement. for the establishment of game 
refuges in our national forests as the 

“Hornaday” plan. Of.'a surety its chief: ad- 
vocate may be exonerated, but in justice to the 
Boone and Crockett ‘Club: the plan should not 
take on a false title, for it is absolutely identical 
with the effort made by that organization in 
1912 to accomplish the same result. The Boone 
and Crockett Club plan would have been enacted 
as a law but for the fact that the measure be- 
came tangled in a mass of appropriation bills 
and therefore died in committee. The arguments 
advanced in its favor in 1912 holds good to an 
even greater extent now than then. 

In an editorial published in Forest and Stream 
on ‘May 18, I912, a strong stand was taken in 
favor of the Boone and Crockett bill. Among 
other things this paper said: 


- Should this bill become a law, it will mark 
the greatest advance toward the substantial pre- 
servation of our rapidly disappearing big game 
that has ever been made. The possibility of its 
passage should give hope to those who have al- 
ready despaired of the saving of our magnificent 
big-game animals and should spur each one on 
to active support of the bill by writing to the 
Congressmen from his district. As a law the 
bill would make a new era in game protection. 


What was said then is still true. No matter 
by what name the bill get into Congress, every 
friend of game conservation should lend as- 
sistance in pushing it forward. 


Credit to Whom Credit is Due 


The cover design of the October Forest and 
Stream, showing a lifelike reproduction of a 
white mountain goat in its natural surroundings, 
was the work of the well-known artist, Ernest 
Thompson Seton. The illustration was drawn 
for Forest and Stream, but through a typo- 
graphical error the artist’s name was omitted 
from the plate. It is only just and due .to the 
talented artist and author that this announcement 
should be made through the columns of Forest 
and Stream. 








GAME AND FISH CONDITIONS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
Hendersonville, N. C., October 3, 1915- 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The trout fishing in our streams is practically 
over for the season and now we begin to look 
over our guns and rifles to see they are in proper 
condition before the opening days for deer and 
other game. I am told deer are plentiful in cer- 
tain sections of our mountains and also in the 
rough parts bears have increased. Then there are 
some turkeys and ruffed grouse. 


There seems to be conflicting reports as to 
partridges (quail) but I have seen covies rise 
from the side of trains in passing through fields. 
Personally I think they are quite plentiful. The 
best quail or partridge shooting is undoubtedly in 
Clay County, the extreme of our western North 
Carolina counties. A good shot can make a 
limit bag there any day in the open season. 

The County Seat is Hayesville, 16 miles across 
the range of mountains from Murphy which is 
the terminus of the Murphy branch of the So. 
R. R. Murphy is 123 miles: west by southwest 
of Asheville, N. C.: There are two trains a 
day each way. 

I have done less fishing this year than last, 
having spent the summer too far from the trout 
streams to reach them by railroad. On my re- 
turn home I had a little sport part of a day. 
The weather was very warm and I reached the 
stream too late for the morning fishing and left 
it to early for the evening fishing, having to take 
train home. 

There is a bit of very: promising water I have 
for years cast my flies'on as I passed back down 
the stream, having fished up-stream from above 
this stretch of water and:taken no trout nor 
taken a rise. The mountain comes right down to 
the brink of the stream, and the bank rock 
shelving off into the water dark and rather quiet 
next to the rocks, but current midstream, a long 
pool and next to the rocks. The sun does not 
reach this water till up in the day. So this time 
I decided I would give this water a fair show 
and fish it up-stream. It was careful work, first 
because I did not want to step into a pot-hole 
or sink waist-deep in sand and get stuck there 
alone, and too, because I did not wish to dis- 
turb the water and frighten any fish that may 
be hid away by the rocks. When eighty yards 
and over below I saw that a trout took some- 
thing on the water and this made me doubly care- 
ful. When within casting reach of the lower 
stretch of the pool, I cast out until little by little 
my line was long enough, by drawing it off the 
reel with my left hand, knowing if a trout was 
there he was watching my flies as they sailed 
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over the water without dropping on it. I do this 
on likely water and get good results by so doing. 
I finally let the flies settle and float back towards 
me, taking in the slack with my left hand. And 
the first drop on the water brought a 9 inch 
trout to creel. I kept him from going up to 
disturb others and eased myself a little further 
and again the same method and a 13 inch trout 
was the result, and he did put up a noble fight 
without avail. Then another shift up so as to 
reach with some thirty feet of line the extreme 
upper end and a 12 inch trout was the result. 
As a rule up-stream for good trout is my usual 
experience and here I demonstrated it. 

I should like to add that most of the trout I 
killed that day were on a fly I tied of a new 
pattern, the body being of the long silky hair of 
a collie dog’s tail. Ernest L. Ewsank. 


THE CHANCES OF GOOD SPORT IN 
NEBRASKA. 
By Sandy Griswold. 

NEW YORK reader of the Forest and 
A Stream writes me to know about our open 

quail season out here and what the pros- 
pects are for a good ten days’ shoot this fall, and 
something about our quail generally. In reply, 
I would say, that we have a sort of an apology 
for an open season on quail in this state,—the 
first two weeks in November, which means almost 
no open season at all, and for one we would 
just as leave see the bird protected perpetually. 
And yet, at that, there is much that is untenable 
in the sentiment over this bird as well as the 
laws protecting him. While a grand bird and 
one of large economic value, it is not the sports- 
men who decimate his ranks in this state, nor 
the hawks, nor the owls, nor minks, coyotes, or 
weasels, either, but the winter weather. Where 
the gunner gets one bird, the cold and snows get 
their thousands. Primarily this is not a quail 
state, and never was, as I thave observed many 
times, but will become one, I think with the en- 
forcement of good laws, and the thicker settle- 
ment of the country. The wind breaks, or arti- 
fical groves, that are springing up so plentifully 
all over the state of Nebraska are rapidly making 
fine cover for the quail, and in the course of a 
few more years, the state, I feel, will be one of 
the most favored habitats of this royal little 
game bird there is in the country. 

With the exception of an occasional intensely 
cold winter, like that of last year, during the past 
fifteen years the birds have multiplied in a won- 
derful manner, and with a continuation of this 
thrift Nebraska will surely become one of the 
best quail states in the union, but it will be hard, 









on account of our independable winters, to keep 
it so, if sufficient cover is not forthcoming. 

The birds love to hang about the outskirts of 
our artificial groves, where the grass grows tall 
and much of the shrubbery holds it leaves until 
late in the winter. When flushed, the whole bevy 
turns around and makes for the center of the 
grove, where the grass is the tallest and the 
bushes thickest. But even here there is a fair 
field for the gunner. The trees are not numerous 
enough to hamper the shooter in the least, and 
the undergrowth is too stunted to interfere with 
his view ahead. Hence the shooting is just about 
as satisfactory as it would be in the open, and yet 
there are plenty of opportunities offered to test 
the cleverness of the best shot living. ‘Most of 
my readers, of’ course, are familiar with the 
sport, but there are many who are not fully 
educated and will not be until they endeavor to 
connect their line of sight over the gun with a 
rosewood flash through a maze of almost the 
same color. Vastly is the difficulty increased by 
the downward curve of the line when the bird 
comes curling down over or through the tops 
of the low, thin box alders and darts through 
the opening below. At other times it shoots 
straight upward long enough to lead you to think 
you have caught its direction, and then, having 
cleared the top of the brush, it scurries away on a 
horizontal line that has gone glimmering among 
the dream of interlacing tendrils and fluttering 
brown leaves before you can come anywhere near 
covering it- But you will fare better among the 
dead leaves and grass on the floor of the grove, 
where your bird lies hiding scarcely a foot from 
the nose of your dog. 

But be as quick as you can, the little whirring 
blot of brown often fades into the russet canopy 
before you can possibly shift your gun upon it, 
but oftener you get a clean, open chance and are 
tolerably certain of making a kill. Again the 
bird curls back over both you and dog in the 
most exasperating way, and on such occasions 
only the eye of faith can aid you, and there 
must be no dust in that, either. In this grove 
shooting, however, a double is a rare achievement, 
indeed, unless made on the first flush, when the 
birds are going straight before you, and you have 
the pick.of the whole bunch. Where the birds 
scatter and the dog is standing singles, you are 
never disappointed if you drop but one out of the 
brace that may unexpectedly take wing. 

However, I would say to my New York friend, 
that the prospects are fairly good this fall, es- 
pecially in the wi'd and tangly canyons up along 
the Niobrara, where there are always quail if 
they are anywhere. Chicken, too, are very plenti- 
ful in this particular section of the state. 
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Making Good On A Fish Story 


By. T. M. Tobin. 


H, that’s a fish story!” 
How many times you have heard that 
expression, reader, as applied: to any 


statement that the hearer is inclined to doubt? 
It is a mighty handy way of telling a fellow he 
is lying without his getting real mad about it 
and it covers a wide range, not necessarily big 
fish catches, either. 


We had a little experience 


Out Came Illustrated Folder for Companion. 


on one of our trips, a real fish story, too, that 
was doubted and we were lucky enough to make 
good with it in a way that can rarely happen. 

My son Donald and myself captured a thirty- 
three inch salmon trout off Hinton Island, Island 
Lake, Algonquin Park, the summer of 1906. He 
held the fish up as shown while I got a snap 
shot just as he stepped from the canoe. Donald 
wore checked woolen. knickerbockers, shoe 
pacs, sleeveless shirt and soft hat and it made a 
pretty good outing picture. The Grand Trunk 
people getting hold of it used the picture the next 
season on their illustrated descriptive folder of 
the Park As these folders have a map showing 
that region with the lakes, streams and portages 
well indicated they are usually carried by outing 
parties and guides. 

The season this folder appeared a party of 
four of us were returning from the Northern 
part of the Park on our way out and we stopped 
at Hinton Island for a few days fishing. While 
making camp eight canoes passed up the lake 
heading for a bit of sand beach a mile north 
of us which marks the beginning of a portage, 
where the party pitched their tents. 

The next forenoon we observed the newcomers 
scattered about the little bays, evidently fishing 
in places we had never been able to get a strike. 





In the afternoon, with one ‘of our " pary, I 
padded up to the sand beach and found a jolly 
crowd from Rochester, N. Y. They had con- 
structed a crude stand of white birch sticks on 
the beach, bar high, which was stacked with the 
most lavish collection of liquors even seen in 
those parts. 

As my friend and I were about to leave the 


fees at aoe aaa that they had fishgd witho oe 


cess all day eho the -eonclu 


com 
t there was. sh in’ wee lakew: I taba §, 


him we had never had any luck where we had 
seen them fishing, but we had always been able 
to catch plenty of fish in the deep water east 
of the island, indicating as well as I could with 
the wave of an arm, the zone of our success, 
at the same time telling them of the thirty-three 
inch salmon trout we landed the previous season. 
Inquiring for a Park folder a half dozen were 
produced by as many persons and turning to 
our catch I said, “Now that fish was caught by 
myself and son a year ago in that big fishing 
hole off the island,” and, to make my statment 
more forceful I added innocently, “and that is 
my son holding it up.” 

That is where I overreached, as they doubted 
my story anyway, I am sure, and when I said, 
“that’s my son,” the yarn was queered for sure 
and I had a feel that the crowd was saying to 
themselves, “He must think we are easy and is 
trying to feed us a fish story, all right.” 

As we paddled away I called out, “I'll see 
what I can do for you.” -At camp my son took 
my companion’s place in the canoe and we headed 
for deep water. Donald was dressed just as he 
was the year before even to hunting knife. ‘With 
great luck a corking big salmon trout was landed 
after a lively scrap and stopping at camp only 
long enough to take a snap shot of the prize 
(as shown in the second picture) we headed for 
the Rochester camp with the rustic white birch 
sideboard, Donald in the bow seat. 

Seeing us coming the entire party greeted us 
as we drove the canoe well up on the sand 
beach. The big fish lay in the bottom of the 
canoe, amidship, looking mighty fine, too, es- 
pecially to a fishless crowd. They gazed at the 
catch in amazement and the spokesman broke 
out with, “What is it and where did you get it?” 
With another wave of an arm I said, “Oh, down 
there in that fishing hole I told you about.” 


Just then my son. stepped out on the sand and 
picked up the fish. Then came my hour of 
triumph, the making good on a fish story. Out 
came illustrated folders for comparison and I 
had a mighty exultant feeling that they were 
saying, “We take it all back, old man, it was 
no fishy fish story you gave us, but the Gospel 
truth, for here is a bigger fish and the identical 
fellow holding it up.” 

Someone suggested picture and there was a 
rush to tents for cameras. Hailing from the 
town that made the snap shot famous they were 
well equipped in this line and for a few minutes 
there was a merry clicking of shutters as every 
man in the party took his turn holding up the 
salmon trout. for a picture. 

When this pleasing picture feature was over 


I presented the fish to the spokesman. This was 
another surprise and they protested, “That’s too 
much, you should not give that fish away.” 

With another grand wave of the arm I said, 
“Sure, we catch lots of ’em, and bigger ’n that, 
too, down in that fishing hole I was telling you 
about.” 

But say, reader, true to tradition, just a little 
excusible lie was tacked on at the finish, for the 
catch was really the biggest we ever made. 

As we paddled batk to Hinton Island the 
whole bunch were gathered around the rustic 
white birch sideboard on the sand beach. 


‘Omd's’ ‘EXPERIENCE WITH THE BOUNTY 
: LAW. 

Columbus Ohio—The much discussed hawk one 
dollar bounty law passed by the Ohio legislature 
last winter, which went into effect on March 11, 
has proven a success as far as killing the birds is 
concerned. General John C. Speaks, chief game 
warden of the state estimates from official re- 
ports sent to his office from the various township ~ 
clerks throughout the state up to June 30, that 
about 6,300 hawks have been killed. The reports 
show that-1,580 hawks were killed and presented 
to the township clerks for the one dollar bounty 
and General Speaks estimated that this number is 
but one-fourth of the number slaughtered. Many 
of the township officers objected to the law and 
made no appropriation for the payment of the 
bounty, the law providing that appropriations up 
to $200 in each township might be set aside to 
pay the bounty. Many townships appropriated 
but one dollar in order to comply with the law 





Then Came My Hour of a Making 
Good on a Fish Story 
and scores of hunters when they presented from 
two to four hawks killed were therefore unable 
to secure the bounty. 
C. B. GrirritH, 
_ Secretary Columbus Anglers Club. 
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How To Make a Three Pound Shelter Tent 


By Edwin O. Perrin. 


SMALL tent made of so-called 
“balloon silk” or similar. light 
weight waterproof material, if 
bought from a sporting goods 
dealer, costs ten or fifteen dol- 
lars. A tent that answers exact- 
ly the same purpose can be 
made at home for less than two 
dollars. Unbleached muslin, cambric, or any light 
closely woven cloth can be waterproofed very 
easily with any one of a number of oil and 
paraffin solutions which are now on the market. 
The shape of a shelter tent is largely a matter 
of individual taste and the amateur can safely 
follow any one of the s’andard patterns, or he 
can vary the design to suit his own fancy. 

The fisherman, hunter, or forest cruiser, who 
carries his outfit on his back, requires first of all 
that his tent be light. It must also be of a model 
which can be easily and quickly pitched, and it 
should be proof against the hardest kind of wind, 
and rain. There seems to be no style of tent 
made which answers all these requirements better 
than the plain little “A” tent, which is so well 
known as the army dog-tent, and as the trap- 
per’s tent of the Hudson Bay Company. It 
covers a very large area in proportion to its 
weight, requires very few pegs and no-guy ropes, 
and can be pitched either with a ridge pole, or 
by means of a rope tied between two trees. If 
one end is left open the “A” tent catches the 
heat of the camp fire almost as well as the lean- 





—10 ft. 


to, and it gives much better protection from the 
weather. A mosquito netting front can easily be 
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which gives considerable extra floor space with- 
out appreciably adding to the weight. It is also 
wise to have a sod-cloth—a strip of material 6 
or 8 inches wide, running all the way around the 
bottom edge, and lying flat on the ground inside. 
This keeps out rain, wind, and imsects, and also 








The back 
end can be made to peg out in a half pyramid, 


added when insects are troublesome. 
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Diagram and Dimensions of Three-Pound Shelter Tent. 







makes a conventient shelf for small articles which 
are likely to be mislaid around camp. 

I have thoroughly tried out a tent constructed 
on these lines, and I do not believe it can be 
beaten as a light shelter for two people. It 
weighs just three pounds, and the dimensions are 
as follows: 





| | ee ae ae 
WOMEN sx crak cc acdaseoes sta 4 TE om 
MUN oon tiicas coedndce ates 3. «ft. :‘Io in. 
SHS GIONS 8s Si SoS h cde 4 ft. 6 in. 
Re ON oS dacccncetesee 4 ft. 4 in. 
MMS at cores Cededealet as 6 “ft 

Area Cavyered. : ..5 becca dese de 33% sq. ft. 
The bill of material is anything but imposing: 
10 yds. unbleached muslin ............ $.90 
1 gal. liquid waterproofing ............ 85 
1G TESTS WO. 5 ccc nccecacecccs une .I0 
TE 2GM $e HE ONOE 6 3 cnc cccwacnet vekece 05 
"FORO danse Kccdedeveccendugeredeas 05 
Total $1.95 


With the aid of a sewing machine there is 
not much labor involved in making such a tent. 
As the cloth is 36 in. wide only four pieces are 
necessary. First, cut two strips each 1o ft. 2 in. 
long, and sew them together side by side with 
a double seam, lapping the edges about half an 
inch. This rectangle ‘completes both sides of the 
tent, with 7 in. extra on each side for the sod- 
cloth. The back consists of two triangles each 
4 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 4 in. x 3 ft. 2 in. In cutting 
these out allow about half an inch on each side 
for seams, and 7 in. at.the base for sod-cloth. 
The entire layout of material is shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 

After the back is. sewed in hem the edge of 

(Continued on page 670.) 
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A Feeling Article, Written from a Real Understanding of the Sportsman’s Standpoint 








HAT shall I wear on my feet? 


cy 
A hunter, a soldier, anyone who 











a mi goes much on foot, is only as 
i { Si good as his feet—and it is 
a si! worth while to figure out the 
ij ——_—— f/_ very best feet and foot-gear that 


can be had. 

Thanks to too tight or ill- 
fitting shoes, most mien have bunions or corns 
of some kind. Some of these can be removed, 
or corrected; if you are going out for a long 
hunt, and can have the services of a chiropodist 
for a few days before going, it may add more 
dollars than you can dream to the pleasure of 
your outing. But even if you do have such 
services, you can do much for yourself. 

Soaking the feet in salt or alum water for a 
little while each evening, will help to toughen 
them . Of course, one of the benefits from this 
course is the daily acquaintance with the water! 
The feet should be rinsed off after each such 
medicated bath. 

If the toes bunch up together—“hammer-toes” 
as it is sometimes known—they are sure to sweat 
and chafe and become raw. One can use powder, 
or vaseline; and it is a fine plan always to have 
some soft bandages of thin muslin, linen or silk, 
to wrap each offending toe. Don’t wait - until 
they become raw; start to care for the feet from 
the first day of the trip, and save hours of misery. 


Rubber boots and waders are a necessity for 
a good outfit, for fishing or for waterfowl shoot- 
ing. One almost must wear them, bad as the 
rubber is for the feet. One should wash and 
dry the feet, and use vaseline or some other 
emollient, after wearing the boots. But don’t 
wear the rubber any longer than you must. Good 
feet are as important as the gun or the fishing rod, 
if you hope to enjoy your trip—and you.need to 
care for them, which you can’t do and wear 
rubber boots for any great length of time. 

The west, and probably the east to a consider- 
able extent, is full of the tall, lace-up, cruiser 
boots. Those from the better makers are durable 
and fit well. But the lace-up boot idea has been 
grossly overdone. Especially in the winter, the 
old-fashioned pull-on boot is usually superior— 
and much cheaper. The lace-up provides for 
supporting the ankle, which is of service in a 
rough country. But /an ankle brace of soft 
leather, laced around the ankle before putting 
on the boot or shoe, is better, or at least as good; 
and in cold, wet, snowy weather, the old-fashion- 
ed boot is a real godsend as compared with the 
obnoxious lace-ups. No bellows-tongue boot, ex- 
cept one of almost prohibitive cost, will be wa- 
terproof; it is a physical impossibility to make 
these bellows joint as secure as the old boots 
were. 

I have worn out several pair of the best high 
lace boots made, and still have one pair such; 
but never again shall I buy this kind of foot- 
gear. If I need the high boot, it will be the pull- 
on kind. A few trials, either actual or men- 
tally, of a zero or 40-below-zero day, with ice 
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By Chas. J. Lisle. 


and snow and tired-out wearer, will convert more 
than one of the buyers who have been putting 
their money into high lace boots. And the lost 
time, the discomfort, of the high lace-ups in the 
warm, dry fall weather, ought to convert a whole 
army of out-of-doors men. 

I have mentioned the high pull-on boot, not 
because I favor it for hunting, but for those 
who feel they must have a full-length foot cover- 
ing. Personally, I prefer a shoe not to exceed 
seven inches; six inches, the ordinary street 
height, is usually better. A pair of puttees, or 
good canvas or soft leather leggings, will give 
about all the weatherproof qualities of the high 
boot, and weigh and cost far less. Besides, this 
combination is adaptable for all kinds of 
weather or ground. 

Nine of the ten vital points in getting a com- 
fortable shoe will be: Get It Long Enough. I 
might tell one of my own experiences. A party 
of us set out. for a long hunt in the wooded 
breaks along the Clearwater river in Idaho—one 
of the ruggedest countries in the west, full of 
the sharpest of pitches, up hill and down all the 
way as steep as the ground could stand and not 
tip over. I had gotten a pair of eight-inch-top 
German sock rubbers; good footwear, but this 
pair was too short. I was out three doys. From 
the jamming of the toes against the too-short 
front, as I went down the steep hills, I lost I 
believe every toe-nail but those from the two 
little toes, inside the next two weeks; and the 
heel was so bruised from the upward climbing, 
that I did not walk with comfort for two months. 
That happens, in a greater or less degree, every 
time you get shoes too short—your feet will suf- 
fer and your vacation will be spoiled. 

The old army shoe, in which I tramped thou- 
sands of miles in the Philippines, was built on 
a comfortable last. Worn with leggings, this 
made as good a foot covering as men ever used. 
But the new army shoe, is far better than the 
old. It is, I believe, the best foot-covering ever 
devised. The American army carries an average 
of about a pound less on its feet, than the 
European soldiers—yet the American shoes, light- 
er, better-looking, infinitely more comfortable 
will probably outwear any of the clumsy Euro- 
pean army footgear. For my own wear, I 
would not trade one pair of these army shoes. 
for a dozen of the high-priced, high-topped lace 
boots. There are a few other makers who put 
a foot-form shoe on the market, that will meet 
the needs of the hunters and trampers; but the 
army shoe is to my mind the best shoe ever made. 

Some would hark back to the Indian moccasin 
as the ideal foot-covering. It is, for some pur- 
poses. As a camp shoe, to wear after the day’s 


hunt and the heavier shoes are taken off, it is 
good. In summer time, for canoeing, for still- 
hunting in grassy or well-wooded country where 
the leaves are thick and soft, it is good. The 
saving in weight makes it easy to pick one’s 
steps, and go softly and easily. But most white 
men’s feet have been ill-shod and ruined since 


childhood, and are too tender to stand the thin 
moccasin with comfort. One can have an extra 
sole sewed on, of buckskin or rawhide, and make 
the moccasin much more comfortable for walking. 

The simon-pure Indian moccasin is not as good 
as the white man’s factory-made product. It 
may have better, more pliable leather—those 
squaw-tanned deerskins have marvelous qualities 
of wear and pliability—but the finished moccasin 


‘is almost invariably flat and shapeless, and not 


so comfortable as one of better model as put out 
by good white makers. Except for strictly camp 
use, one should buy the six- or eight-inch tops; 
and it is a good investment to have, and to wear, 
a pair of lace ankle-braces inside the moccasin. 
We have become so used to the bracing of the 
ordinary-height shoe tops, and to the support of 
the rigid sole-leathersole, that the foot is liable 
to yield and to take painful if not irreparable 
injury, when going into rough- ground with so 
soft a covering as a moccasin. Maybe if we had 
always kept to the foot habits of the Indian, who 
has never had a shoe to brace his ankles; or 
even of our boyhood days, when we ran barefoot 
over the roughest of stones and stumps, we 
should be in no danger with a moccasin today. 
But believe me, nine out of every ten white men 
who try the thin moccasin as their only foot 
wear for a hunt over rough ground, will rue it. 

For severe winter, or for slushy snow or mud, 
the medium-topped rubber lace-ups for German 
socks are excellent wear. These can be had with 
rubber feet and and thin, light leather tops, pre- 
ferable to the solid, much heavier rubber. ‘With 
German socks, or two or three pairs of common 
wool socks, these are warm, and dry, and com- 
fortable. They need not be very heavy. 

If one wants to draw an analogy from Naturs, 
he will find that the sure-footed animals have 
small feet, that they can place careful'y, lightly, 
testingly, in precarious footings. He can try for 
himself, and see whether he isn’t more sure of 
his footing, in a light footgear like the army 
shoe, with his arkles flexible and free, than with 
an armor-plated high boot laced tightly clear to 
the knee. Not all men can emulate the chamois, 
the mountain deer, in small and dainty extremi- 
ties! But by cutting his footgear to the lightest 
possible limit consistent with safety, one can come 
a lot closer. The ordinary white man needs the 
protection of a heavier foot-covering than the 
thin moccasin; his years of shoe prison have 
ruined ‘his natural foot. Still, he needn’t weight 
himself down with an excess of leather and hob 
nails, and add still further to his discomfort by 
lacing the leg down so that it impedes the cir- 
culation. 

Except for the roughest mountain climbing— 
for which I should add the lumberman’s screw 
calks also—I should not use heavy hob or 
Hungarian nails in shoes. They add to the weight, 
they are noisy, they cut floors into strings and 
make the hunter unwelcome in many a home— 
his own included—where he might like to visit- 

(Continued on page 684.) 









I know what you’ve been through in your 
Search for Shaving Satisfaction 


Shaving used to be a nuisance and I know it— 

I’ve cut myself with old-fashioned razors, I’ve 
waited ahalf hour at the barbers—and then he cut me. 

I’ve tried one safety razor after another, the same 
as you have. I’ve had a lot of clever holders and 
mighty few good blades. 

A safe shave is not enough. A quick shave is not enough. 


Every man wants a really good shave every time, and that means 
a good blade every time— not one in three, but every one. 


The real answer is the 


Penn Safety Razor 
with the Blades that Shave 


I made up my mind that a good safety razor needed 
good blades as well as a good holder. So first I got my 
blades right. Then I made the right handle. 

I get the metal for my blades from Sweden; I have it 
especially treated at Sheffield, England. I have each coil 
tested twice, before I accept it. 

I make each blade separately and uniformly. Temper them 
uniformly, grind them uniformly, hone and strop them uni- 
formly, and then test each blade, at both ends and the middle, 
on human hair, to make sure it’s a Blade that Shaves. 

No blade can leave my factory unless it is up to my standard 
—I couldn’t afford to, because I ‘‘moneyback”’ my blades. 
They must be good—up to standard—or they will come back. 


$] Penn Safety Razor $] 
with Five Penn Blades 


All complete in a nifty little traveling case—a silver-plated Penn Safety Razor ? 
and 5 Penn Shefheld Blades for $1. / 
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I said I knew what you'd been through. I said shaving was a nuisance. And uf 
now I say “‘If my razor doesn’t give you satisfaction, I’ll give your money af 
back.’’ Try the Penn Safety. Try it today—I take all the risk. 7 g 





If you can’t get it from your dealer, send me his name and $1. I'll see gf 
that you get one right away. Use the coupon! 


¢ 
7 = Enclosed is $1. for a 
7 Penn Safety Razor and 
; ° “ Five Blades that Shave. 





President 
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A C PENN Incorporated fa 


100 Lafayette Street, New York f My Address 


7 AC Penn Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New York 
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Reforming Trap Shooters’ Conditions 


An Article Wherein is Outlined a Means of Enjoying the Sport Alluring at Small Cost 


Once there was a misguided elevated railroad 
that allowed a baking powder company to. tack 
tin advertising signs on the “risers,” the vertical 
portion of the stairs on every flight on the rail- 
road system. The signs stayed up only three 
months, then they had to take them down. Every- 
body was kicking against them. (Goak) 

The present trap conditions are like those tin 
signs— and it looks as if they would have to 
take them down too. 

The Interstate Association sent out return 
postals to everybody suspected of being impli- 
cated at any time in trap shooting. Said postals 
inquire whether said suspect would prefer the 
distance increased to 18 yards, or the shot charge 
cut down to 1% oz. 

Now there are a lot of folks who will merely 
say “Fudge!” in reply to said postals. The 
changes suggested are not worth the postals they 
are printed upon. 

Let us consider together the things that are 
not as they should be in the trap game, and then 
how they are best made sweet and holy. 

First, the game is too easy—for some people. 
If you didn’t add this qualification some fellow 
with a memory of two birds broken in twenty 
shots would kill you off. This here long run 
business is nearly run into the ground. In no 
shooting game should the mark be such that 
it has not gotten something on the shooter. Here 
in the shooting game, when Captain Richards 
went to work and managed to stick 14 bulls out 
of 15 shots in the three foot at 1,200, divers 
crabbers wanted right away to stick the target 
back to 2,000 yards. Apparently they are afraid 
Richards would do it again. 

Never a thought did they give to the sixty- 
seven hundred. five hundred and forty-seven 
fellows who could not make 14 bulls out of 15 
shots at 800 yards, let alone 1,200. Anyhow, that’s 
the way they are in the rifle shooting game, 
they want to make the bullseye inaccessible, re- 
served, very hard to commune with even by such 


‘a shark as Captain Richards. 


In the other game, where they holler “Pull!” 
and got pushed good and proper the next in- 
stant, they’ve got things on the other basis. They 
want to break them all. 

One professional has a record in the last five 
years of something better than fifty runs of 106 
birds straight—and some of the runs went up 
to the 200 bird mark. 

It’s got so 90% is nothing, it would hardly pull 
back the price of the entry and ammunition in a 
big shoot. When it gets to such a point that 
you can’t sort out the sheep from the goats 
short of say 200 shots, then it’s time to make 
things harder. 

The second indictment is that the game costs 
like sin. Counting in the clay, the trapping, and 
the shell, each statement of pull by a competitor 
costs him about 4 cents. Out on the coast it 
costs nearer 5. It is not etiquette to refer to 
such unfortunates in print, but nevertheless there 
are a lot of fellows that like to shoot, but that 


cannot segregate five sheckels for a hundred 
birds from the family funds twice a month, and 
not find out about it when it comes to buying 
that new suit. No man with a family and mak- 
ing around $100 a month can afford to buck 
the trap game in very earnest fashion. The 
statistics show that among the lower classes— 
not naming you and me—there are a whole stack 
of fellows who don’t grab more than said $100 
from the paymaster. 

The third indictment is that the present loads 
kick unduly hard. Either the gun must be heavy, 
and therefore hard to handle speedily for a day’s 
program, or else it pokes the little man all 
round the shooting yard. This being thus, the 
big man has it on the little fellow, because he 
can handle an eight pound, 34 inch cannon, and 
get by with it. Also he is not pushed clear back 
into the grandstand when he pulls the trigger. 

It is not good medicine to make any shooting 
game such that size counts for anything. 
Colonel Colt made all men the same size in the 
shooting game, and it is up to the Interstate not 
to undo the Colonel’s work. Size seems to be 
mainly an accident, or perhaps heredity, and filial 
affection should be enough to prevent the little 
trap shooter from going around and kidding his 
dad’s pistol pocket up between his shoulder blades. 

These three things being true, then where lies 
the sense in talk of increasing the distance? In- 
creasing the distance cuts down no recoil—in 
fact it is quite likely to lead to still stiffer loads. 


Increasing the distance lessens no cost. Increas- 
ing the distance six feet would not even serve 
the purpose of making the game more difficult. 
These sharks would merely quicken their time, 
and besides dozens of them have already broken 
the century from farther back than 18 yards. 
Increasing the distance would serve to make the 
outcast, usually known as the “donator,” still 
more helpless and more assured of never being 
in the prize money, while it would worry the 
professional and the shark not at all. 

You can stand off all day and throw bouquets 
like “sport alluring,” at the great and money- 
making game of trap shooting, but the proposi- 
tion before the house is to make the game the 
sport alluring, which it most decidedly is not. 
Now that the Interstate has awakened from its 
lethargy it had better make a job of it, and con- 
sider the fellow that would rot-touch trap shoot- 
ing with a ten foot pole, so long, as it costs 
him 10% of his income to play at even half- 
heartedly. Then they can als» feel for the man 
who is subject to gun headache, and who like 
most human beings is nut entirely impervious to 
several hundred blows of thirty foot pounds each. 

Then consider the other alternative—to reduce 
the shot load.from 114 oz. to 1% oz. This is 
surely one huge and unbelievable reform move- 
ment. In effect they propose, for the cure of 
all the evils listed herein, to cut down the shot 
charge 10%! They allow that the game still 

(Continued on page 672.) 





Consummation of the Sport Alluring. 
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Colonel Fox-Hunter: “* How aRE YOU GETTING ON WITH THAT NEW NEIGHBOUR OF YouRS?” 

M.F.H.: ‘“‘Oun, spLenpipty! He 1s A MAN OF TASTE.” 

Colonel Fox-Hunter (surprised): ‘* WHat! Has HE YOUR PASSION FOR ANTIQUES /” 

M.F.H. (with finality): “He was. He stocks ‘JoHNNIE Wacker’ Rep LaBEL IN THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 


All the experience of unbroken family management since 1820 is inside every “ johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle. 


Our policy of liberal anticipation will continue to guarantee the maintenance of “ Johnnie Walker” quality regardless 
of increased sales. Every drop of Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., WHISKEY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Hunting Squirrels Calls for Great Caution. 


would struggle along if they cut off 50 pellets 
from a 500 pellet load of 8’s. Consider the poor 
shot makers who would not be selling that 50 
pellets each time a gun went off. It is enough 
to move one to tears—then to a club, not a gun 
club either. 


As a matter of cold fact a lot of guns pattern 
more evenly, and can be more relied upon with 
1% oz. than they do with 1% oz. By a bit of 
selection of loads you can make that. 1% oz. 
work just as nicely and break just as many 
clays as ever did the 114. You'll recollect that 
the blue rock is normally broken with what shot 
there is in the thirty inch breaking circle, not 
that which goes off on paths of its own. Also 
by an infinitesimal quickening of the time, too 
small for a stop watch to detect, that lessening 
of the pattern density would be overcome. Also, 
what is still more important, there is plenty of 
shot in the 1% oz. charge to break all of them 
at 16 yards, and your reform would not be worth 
one whoop. 


Let’s consider a real change. 

It has been proved time and again that a 20 
bore with % oz. of shot is capable of breaking 
close to 95% of all birds thrown at 16 yards. 
The record in open competition is 96 birds out 
of 100, done with an L. C. Smith gun. I think in 
Butte, Montana. Also there are numerous other 
public records of close to this, while I’ve seen 
repeated runs of 90% broken with a 20 bore. Also 


this shooting was done with light guns, not as 
steady handling as longer; heavier guns would 
be, nor built for trap work. Build for example 
a single barrel twenty along the lines of the 
Greener or the Daly, to weigh about 7 or 7% 
pounds, make it trap in all its dimensions, then 
turn loose a straight pointer with the % oz. 
charge in such a gun. That would be a show- 
down. 


No matter if the shot is not enough to break 
them all, why should anybody break them all? 
No rifle made is capable of putting all its shots 
into the bull at all ranges, even though you do 
point it straight. If you asked a fellow to make 


100 bulls like Stuart, Wise or Perry Schofield to 


prove that he could shoot, you’d have a riot on 
your hands. 

The trap game is far too’ much of a cinch 
for the straight pointer. Let a little luck, say 
5% work into it, nobody will care. Then make 
the guns used just as close shooting as they can 
be possibly made, and compel the shooter to be 
mighty quick, and mighty straight in his point- 
ing to get 90% of them. As it is, even reason- 
ably straight pointing gets the goods, it is the 
long strain on the endurance that counts and 
that shakes out the poor donator. 

Just for example the fellow writing this, with 
all due modesty, butted into a tournament last 
spring, and without one day’s practice, or pre- 
vious acquaintance with the traps on _ those 








grounds, broke 92% of 500 birds and 89 from 19 
yards in a handicap. I wasn’t entitled to it, I 
didn’t shoot for it, I felt like a stage robber and 
kidnapper rolled into one when I drew down 
the fat roll that said percentage brought. No 
game in which high skill, and not endurance 
counts, would let some fellow fall into easy 
money in that fashion. 

A % oz. shot load is 70% of the present one. 
A 2% dram powder load is 75% of the present 
average. A 20 bore case is cheaper to make 
unless factories get their material free. While 
20 bore cases cost as much now as do 12 bore, 
this is because of the comparatively small num- 
ber turned out as compared with the bigger shells. 


But, make the small load once the standard, 
and if the factories would not reduce the cost to 
us about one fourth, then we’d find somebody 
that would. Facts are facts, and while manu- 
facture and inspection do cost a lot, yet nobody 
is going to get by very long with a price on a 
20 bore load as large as he asked for a 12. 

Needless to say, the recoil of the small load 
in a gun of around 7 to 7% pounds would be 
extremely mild, and no man—or woman—would 
have cause to complain. No man but can handle 
as quick as lightening, a gun of this weight, and 
this weight would be ample to make the recoil 
not noticeable. 

Also it would be entirely possible to save a lot 
of birds with the proper straw matting for them 
to fall upon, and it would be entirely possible 
to obtain a show-down as to who could shoot, 
and who could not, short of 200 birds that is 
now the pleasant rule for a day’s shoot. 

Therefore let the Interstate cut out this flub- 
dubbery about six foot distance increase or 10% 
shot decrease, and either make a real, a beneficial 
change, or quit bluffing. 

It would have been simple enough to specify 
in the December meeting that in future one ounce 
of shot and 234 drams would be the outside 
loads for American trapshooting, with the warn- 
ing that a further shot decrease would be agi- 
tated in a year or two. This would still permit 


‘the use of the present 12 bore guns—and for 


that matter they could still be used with the % 


‘oz. load—and nobody would feel that his pet 


shooting iron would be practically confiscated so 
far as trap shooting is concerned. Believe me, 
some of them would commence to get interested 
in loads that would pattern instead of depending 
upon that huge charge of 1% oz, to let them get 
the bird anywhere out to where he lit, 

This talk of reform in a game that needs re- 
form if any game does, and then handing out 
such stuff as 18 yards or 1% oz. of shot is 
enough to make a man go out and throw rocks 
at his grandmother. 


GOOD NEWS FOR SURF ANGLERS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is our good fortune to be able to report that 
out efforts to obtain a new supply of the high 
quality linen yarn suitable for making our Surf- 
man’s lines have been successful. , 

Our spinners abroad have been able to supply 
us with about a year’s run of this yarn, and we 
are therefore advising the trade that we will be 
able to accept orders for this high grade line. 

Yours very truly, 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG CO. 
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Championship of U.S. - 


Make No Mistake ! Peters Semi-Smokeless Cartridges are more 
accurate and uniform than any others, 


therefore insure the shooter every point he is entitled to. This accuracy is 
equally desirable in field shooting— you get your game if you hold right. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St. 





The 1915 .22 Cal. Rifle Matches 


A Succession of Victories 


and New Records 


by users of 





Semi-Smokeless 
AMMUNITION 


Team Championship of the 
Short Range League 


World’s Record 
Individual Score 


World’s Record 


Team Score 


Won by Engineers Rifle Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


2200 out of a possible 2200 in N. R. A. Matches 
2399 out of a possible 2400 in Short Range League 


4599 out of a possible 4600 by T. K. Lee 
Far excelling any shooting performance on record 


1000 out of a possible 1000 by Engineers Team, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the 11th match of the Short Range 


League 


Won by T. K. Lee, 499 out of 500 
E. E. Tindall a close second 


Won by Iowa City High School Team with an average 
score of 972.4 per match 

Fred Cox, of Iowa City, made High Individual Aver- 
age, 195.66 per match 


NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 














































a}UNTING and fishing sports are 
as ancient as mankind. From 
earliest history there has been 
certain ethics recognized, which 
distinguished the sportsman 
from the mere pot hunter. As 
time passed, new ideals were 
created to be adapted to chang- 
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ed conditions. 
I think it is safe to say that the dividing line 


between sportsmen and pot hunters, from the 
very beginning, was commercialism. The sports- 
man has always prided himself on being a gentie- 
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Evolution of Sportsmanship 


By E. T. Grether. 


man who hunted and fished for pleasure’s sake 
alone. ae 

It was therefore apparent that he would 
adopt skillful methods, and use only the devices 
requiring expertness in the pursuit of his pleas- 
ures.. The pot hunter, being ‘one whose only 
interest was to “fill the pot” either for himself, 
or to sell to others, has always used any method 
calculated to be the least expensive and most 
effective. 

Many of us car, remember the time when 
sportsmen measured their qualifications by dem- 
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Replying to your favor of the 
8th. inst. I may say that since useing your 'Cutty- 
hunk Lines, and I refer particularly to the Jos. 
Jefferson grade, we have had no complaint as to 
Our Fishermen invariably say that these 
are equal to any on tne market. 
SORES he sate applies to your original 
Cuttyhunk as we have found these very popular 
for a cheaper grade line. 

The writer hopes to see your dis- 


play at San Francisco, although this is not quite 


Yours truly 
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onstrating their skill in making great scores in 
game killed provided, it was all killed in “a 
sportsmanlike manner,” about the only feeling of 
shame being the missed shots. 

The pot hunter was the fellow who sneaked 
upon a covey of quail huddled in a fence corner, 
and shot them all upon the ground a dozen in 
one shot. The sportsman with fine bird dog, 
hunted a bevy of quail and killed them all on 
the wing, a dozen birds, in twelve shots. The 
market shooter, in his punt gun, with swivel 
gun, killed several hundred ducks per day, while 
the so-called sportsman killed the same quantity, 
but with his eight or ten gauge gun, “shot them 
on the wing.” One sold his game, the other gave 
his to admiring friends. 

The sportsman hunted occasionally, but the 
market shooter was always at it. He followed 
the migratory fowl from one section to another. 
It was a business with him, and he killed every 
wild creature that he could convert into cash. 

When the game supply began to diminish, then 
sportsmanship began to mean something more 
than securing game and fish in a “sportsmanlike 
manner.” 

The few real sportsmen, who had been regard- 
ed previously as calamity howlers, because they 
had been bold enough to condemn excessive bags 
of game, soon began to receive more or less re- 
spectful attention to their arguments for con- 
serving the supply of game, necessary to continue 
their sport. 

The sportsmen began to urge game and fish 
laws, and these were opposed by the commercial 
interests and the dear public which wanted to eat 
game whenever it could be secured in the mar- 
kets. 

The public enjoyed eating most any of the 
birds large enough for the purpose, and likewise 
desired to use bird plumage for ornamenting 
ladies’ hats. It is a long story to relate how the 
various states struggled with game legislation for 
many years. : 

In every case the restrictive laws were urged 
by the sportsmen and opposed by the dealers. 
The dealers organized, and so did the sportsmen. 
Eventually the dealers became less numerous, 
with the reduction in game supply, and restric- 
tive laws, and the organized sportsmen outnum- 
bered the dealers many hundreds to one. In these 
game law legislative fights were devéloped much 
argument calculated to gain public sympathy, ei- 
ther on economic grounds or sentiment. The 
dear public, not being organized, was practically 
“neutral” in these legislative contests, with deal- 
ers and sportsmen, each striving for their “moral 
support.” 

Early day sportsmen’s publications were not 
numerous, and it was only the “survival of the 
fittest” that kept out of the publisher’s grave- 
yard. 
Forest and Stream is one of the pioneer pub- 
lications which has recorded most of the game 
law history ot the Nation, and its back files wili 
bear out the statement that sportsmen were the 
originators of the game protection movement. 

Mami 








Shooters 


This is Your Book! 


It’s about a wonderfully interesting hobby — the ex- 
perimental study of arms and ammunition—the soading and 
reloading of rifle, pistol and shotgun cartridges. 


Many shooters know very little about 

until they get the Ideal Hand Book, Then one find — 
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actly what primer, bullet 
and powder charge to use; 
it is easy to reload; you 
can reload 100 car- 
tridges in half an hour. 
You cut your ammunition 
tory 32-40 HB. cate 
. care 

tridges with jacketed 
bullets usually cost $3.42 
net per 100; reloaded 
game as new, you save 
$2.07 on 100 cartridges. 


FREE 72 The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the pute. 
primers and Ideal reloading tools t 

tells how ne shealae are made— how tocast your own 

bullets—measure powders—how to save money and do better 

shooting. 160 pages of information everys = needs. 

Sent free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 
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ERE’S the way to get coon, fox, 
mink and skunk: Pour 3-in-One § 


Experience proves that the delicate 
odor of 
e e ° 

3-in-One oil : 
draws fur bearing animals better than 
bait. Keeps traps in splendid condi- 
tion, too. Prevents rust—makes them 
lively, strong, sure. Fine to keep them rust- 
proof through thesummer. Oils guns just right. 


Prevents leading and pitting. 
3-in-One is sold in sporting goods stores, hardware, drug 
and general stores. 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. 
(% pt.) 50c. Also non-leak Handy Oil Cans, just right for 
carrying, 32 oz., 25c. If you do not find these cuns at 
your dealer's, we will send one, by parcel post, full of 
3-in-One for 30c. 

Write for a free sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 


112 New St. New York 


I. GROSSMAN 
Fine 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier 
Sport Coats 


527 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BET. HERKIMER ST. & ATLANTIC AVE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A desire to continue sport, produced game laws, 
and necessity to appeal’ to “the publig to sustain 
them, produced the early convincing argtiments 
which have :.ince been augmented by game con- 
servation logic of the present date. 


It was a long time before we began to learn 
that protection for the birds was necessary tc 
prevent the bugs from destroying “all life on 
this planet,” or exactly how many thousands of 
weed seeds a certain bird consumed and digested 
every few hours. Few of us even dreamed we 
would ever see official printed maps showing the 
zig-zag flying motions of certain birds or the 
route of migratory flight of wild fowl. 

We know something about the “cork screw 
movements” of one of our long billed-birds; we 
also learned to guess fairly well when the ducks 
would arrive and depart; how to squawk duck- 
talk on a duck call, also how to take an observa- 
tion along the rib of our gun barrels, but we had 
to take a back seat when in the presence of our 
new sportsmen’s allies and “experts” who re- 
ferred to our jacksnipe as gallinaga delectata, or 
to a red headed woodpecker as melanerpes eryth- 
rocephalus. ‘We didn’t dare dispute it—we simply 
had to sit back and look wise. 


We fellows who had spent much time and 


money hustling to enact good game laws, never | 


met these “experts” at our legislature and we 
never met them anywhere else on the continent 
while we were hunting or fishing, and yet, here 


they were with us, ready to tell us all about our | 


sport. 4 

On of their pet themes is to impress us with 
our wunimportance, 
“sportsmen comprise but five per cent. of our 
total population,” and that we have no right to 
disregard the wishes of “the remaining 95 per 
cent. of our population ,” when we urge changes 
in the federal hunting regulations, the latest 
legal development in game conservation. 

If it had not been for this “five per cent. of our 
population”—sportsmen, there would not be 2 
game law on the statute books of any state, nor 
would there be any need for them, as “the 95 per 
cent. of our population,” including game dealers, 
would have killed, sold and eaten all the game in 
the Nation, outside of the zoological gardens. 

If the sportsmen only comprise five per cent. 
of our population, how much less per centage 
can be credited to the “expert” subdivision now 
directing the destinies of “the greatest conserva- 
tion law ever enacted”—the migratory bird law? 

Be it far from my purpose to discredit those 
engaged in scientific investigations and statistics 
useful for educational purposes, and therefore 
entitled to be designated as “experts.” Human 
nature is but slightly veneered with what we call 
civilization. It is a natural law for all improved 
forms of life, which have become adapted tc 
artificial conditions, to revert back to the char- 
acteristics of the common stock, if opportunities 
permit. 

The dear public, with its high ideals of civil- 
ization, can quickly revert back to savagery, such 
as is now demonstrated by the European war. 

“Ninety five per cent.” of these savages were 
unorganized, except by the “five per cent.” who 
have conspired for war. They don’t even know 
what they are fighting for, nor how to quit. They 
will eventually pay enormous war debts, in sums 
so staggering that they could have used this 
money in peaceful pursuits, so as to have ac- 
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The new and delightful way of reaching this region of Winter 


Marvels is via Key West, the quaint and fascinating “American 
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Gibraltar,” with its close connections and splendid service to 


MIAMI 


HAVANA 
ST. PETERSBURG 


PALM BEACH 
TAMPA 


affording opportunity for that marvelous ride on the “Over Sea” Railway from Key 


West to all Florida East Coast Resorts, or continuing on same steamer for an ocean 
trip along the sunny shores of the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa, St. Petersburg and all 


West Coast points. 


Also through service to and from Galveston—Gateway of Texas and the great Southwest, with its 
wonderful winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts. Best route to San Antonio. - 


Do not miss this fascinating journey through “foreign” America, with attractions more alluring than 
those of Spain, Italy, Egypt or the Orient, and outdoor sports more novel and varied than anywhere 


else on earth. 


Circle Tour fares and Winter Tourist tickets, both ways by steamer; or going by steamer and 
returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop-over privileges. Also cruises to Cuba, Porto Rico, 


exico and Santo Domingo. 
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quired all the monopolistic enterprises in the 
world and devoted them exclusively for public 
benefit in creating civilization really worthy of 
the name. 


The few “experts” who have advocated peace. 


on earth, good will towards men, were not num- 
erous enough, nor practical enough to organize 
the great mass of humanity into a compact for 
resisting the manipulations of greedy aristocracy. 

[Note—NMr. Grether’s theory of the evolution 
of sportsmanship will be developed in an 
article to be published in a future issue of 
Forest and Stream. His views may not be gen- 
erally accepted by everybody, but they at least 
possess the merit of a plain presentation of the 
facts as he sees them.—Ed.] 
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IN MEMORY OF THEODORE GORDON. 
New York City, October 15, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It would be ungrateful indeed and unforgive- 
able were I not to attempt in my poor way to 
supplement the pleasing tribute of Robt. P. 
Lincoln, in your October issue, in memory of 
Theodore Gordon, who, as a brother of the 
angle passed out of our fellowship last May. 

When I first heard of his crossing the last 
stream, I was stricken with the keen sorrow of a 
personal loss, although it was never my privilege 
to meet him. I was attracted to the delightful 
art of angling late in life, and Mr. Gordon’s arti- 
cles in Forest and Stream, always interesting and 


instructive, opened a new world in my experience, - 


and took his readers with him. 


and appealed to me as containing just the informa- 
tion I, as a novice, stood in need of. That was 
five years ago, and, of course, I am still at the 
foot of the amateur class. But to what little 
efficiency I may have attained, and the huge en- 
joyment I have received in this outdoor pursuit, 
I must give credit and thanks to both Theodore 
Gordon and Robert P. Lincoln. 

The delightful days I have spent on the lakes 
and streams in Canada, in the Maine woods, in 
the Catskills, and the Adirondacks, unforgetable 
and glorious days, not to be measured by the 
number of fish caught or the weight*of my creel, 
but by that unspeakable something which enters 
into one’s innermost soul with the murmur of 
the brook, the singing of the birds, the wild 
flowers beneath your feet upon which you hesitate 
to step, and the clapping of the hands of forest 
trees above your head. On such days and in such 
places, one stands face to face with nature and 
her harmonious music fills the soul to satis- 
faction. 


“All these, and many more, of His Creation 

That made the heavens, the angler apt doth see, 
Taking therein no little delectation, 

To think how strange, how wonderful they be; 
Ard while he looks on these with oo eye, 

His mind is rapt above the starry sky.” 

Into these priceless experiences of the angler, 
Theodore Gordon entered with fine perception 
He was my 
angling mentor and competent guide. Everything 
from his pen I would “read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” with greater delight, and per- 
haps I ought to feel ashamed to confess, with 
more profit, than I in my youthful days studied 
the articles of the Catechism. If it be some- 
times true, according to Mark Anthony, that “the 
evil that men do lives after them, the good is 
oft interred with their bones,” it is also true, and 
on higher than Shakespearian authority, that the 
good that men do “follows after them.” Theo- 
dore Gordon is dead, but he has left behind him 
a legacy worthy of our highest and long con- 
tinued appreciation. 

I am happy to say that I did not make the 
mistake of waiting until Gordon’s death to ex- 
press my appreciation of his value. In Forest 
and Stream in 1913, I acknowledged my indebted- 
ness. It has been a long established fad of mine 
to give my flowers to friends while they live 
to enjoy their fragrance and beauty, which I 
think is far preferable to piling floral wreaths 
upon a cold grave. 

So, Farewell, Brother Gordon. Our admira- 
tion and affection goes with him, and when on the 
streams he loved so well and with such skill 
protrayed the “gentle art,” we will think of him— 

“As in a happier mead, 

Where fish are ever on the teed. 

When skies are fresh and fields are green, 
And never dust nor smoke is seen, 

No news sheets, nor subscription-lists, 
Nor merchants, nor philanthropists. 

For there the waters fall and flow 

Ry fragrant banks, and still below 

The — three-pounders rise and take 
The ‘Palmer,’ ‘Alder,’ ‘Dun’ .or ‘Drake,’ 


Now by that stream, if there you be, 
I prithee keep a place for me.” 


Cuar.es D. Davies. 


Sportsmen in Colorado as well as the Fish and 
Game Commissioners are beginning to worry 
over the rapid increase in the nvmber of coyotes, 
wolves and movunta'n l’ons that are destroying 
the de-r, and it is said that unless a decided 
stand be taken against these animals, there will 
be no use in restocking the State with deer. 
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A Grand Prize 


for Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder has been award- 
ed the Hercules Powder 
Co. at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Bu 
shells loaded wit 
Infallible. 


Write for our booklet 
called ‘Trapshooting.” 
It is worth reading. 
' Address 
HERCULES}POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


: HERCULES tis POWDER CO. 








Keep Dogs in Perfect Condition 


Give your dog a food that will produce a 
oro glossy coat, regular habits—such a food 


Champion Dog Biscuit 


It aids digestion by keeping the teeth in good 
condition and reinvigorates the salivary glands. 
Made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and flour— 
no waste products, no preservatives used. 


Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
package at your druggist, sporting 
‘oods dealer or direct from us if no 
ealerin your town. Our illustra- 
ted booklet will be a help to you— 
yours on request—FRE 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
612 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 


TRY THIS 

GUN O:L 

Here’s.oil that keeps guns and rifles in per- 
fect condition. Dissolves the residue of all 
black and smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive action—posi- 


tively removes and prevents rust and cuts off gQe=aas 
dirt and gum. ‘The wonderful properties of 


MARBLES SOLVENT OIL 


make it an absolute necessity to every gun owner. It's 
a perfect lubricant and polish as well as a rust prevent- 
ative. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-o0z. can 50c. Postage 10c extra. 
Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today 
for free trial botile. Mention your dealer’s name. Ask 
fur ca:atog Marble’s 60 specialties for sportsmen. 
“*RBLE ARMS & MFG. C9. 
:26 -cila Ave., Gladstone, 
121 
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! above for translation. 


| printed in a foreign language. 
real original American form—in short it is in 


| 
| 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE REAL ORIGINAL AMERICAN TONGUE. 


New York City, October Ist, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Can any American translate this original 


American document? While in one of the wild- | 


“est portions of the Province of Quebec recently, | 


I ran across notices printed on muslin and 

tacked to trees, usually at the end or beginning 

of portages, reading as follows: 

MILO KANAUAPAMIKOTS MESHTUKOTS 
Nituashimitok, shtelimokuau tshije Otshimau. 


Nika uitshiikots IInuts ui kanauapamakuau mesh- 


tukots tshe tshi eka iskuashotau. 

Kie mak shtelimokuautshije Otshimau; Misho 
iji uitshiituau Ilnuts, tapiskots kassino. etashiats 
nika milo totakonan i kanauelimaganits mesh- 





tukots. 

Ekun etitak tshije Otshimau; Misko iskuashots 
meshtukots tapue tshika kasselitenau, eko tshe ots 
oshimots meloshits aueshiss notshimits, eko mak 
tshe pon nagoshits mitshet nameshits shipits. 

Nituashimitok, Auas-akamits ejinikatets atau- 
eulnuts kie mak kauapokuieshits shash tshi otshit- 


fhensed 





shipalots tshe tshi uitshiats tshije Otshimau ete- | 


| litamilits, shash tshi pitshelik kanauapameuts 
Tshiluau | 


meshtuko tshe tshi eka iskuasholits. 
mak shetlitakushinau tshe tshi tshissinuapamekots 
nelu ua totats. 
Nil JULES ALLARD etokoian, 
Netau kanauapamakuau Meshtukots. 
UEPISHTIKUEIATS ETAIAN, 
13 e tshijituagant Uenisk Piishum 1913, 
meshinitseian. 
As the foreign war has not yet extended to 
Quebec, I am quite at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the notices and send you copy as 


HunrtER. 
We can assure our correspondent that the 


| notice has nothing to do with war not is it 


Rather it is in a 


| the Algonquin or MicMac tongue and is dated 


March 1913. Its real significance is—but we pre- 


| fer to have some learned Forest and Stream 


| 


| an approximate interpretation of the notice itself. | 


reader send us a literal translation or at least 


| Are there any who can do that?—Ed.] 





A WORD FOR THE HUNTER. 


| 7. following from the Boston Transcript 


is so true in word and theory that Forest 

and Stream takes pleasure in reproducing 

the article as expressing lucidly and legally the 

real position of the hunter with respect to his 

recreation and so-called brutality in killing game. 
The article follows: 

In another. column, a correspondent, Mr. 

J. ‘M. Greene, makes the suggestion that the 





prevalent horror of European bloodshed and | 


destruction should produce a revulsion against all 
kinds of killing, and thus deter men from going 
to the Maine woods this fall to shoot deer. “The 


present spectacle across the sea,” Mr. Greene | 


thinks, “should sicken the rational mind with 
every form of unnecessary violence and destruc- 
tion.” This is an interesting association of ideas, 
but is it not somewhat forced? The sportsman, 
it is true, kills. But does he kill cruelly or wan- 
tonly? Does he really lessen the number of the 
beautiful creatures of the wood, or increase the 
sum of their suffering in the world? Certainly 

not. On the other hand, the hunter for sport 





Make Them Yourself 


Next time you go out 


with your gun you can make 
three simple tests that prove the 
quality of shot-gun shells. ‘ 


i: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 
(Winners of 1915 Grand American Handicap) 


These tests are described in our 
booklet, “How to Test Shells,” which 
will be sent on request. They are 
final proofs of primer strength, speed, 
waterproofing, penetration, and 
uniformity of pattern. 

Write your name and address and the 


address of the store where you buy shells 
along the margin of this advertisement. 


Return to us and we will send you an 
order on your dealer for three free Black 
Shells for making the tests. 


Write Today for the Test Material 


United States Cartridge Company 
2360 Trinity Building New York 


NATIONAL LEAD Company, General Selling Agents 
Also Jonn T. Lewis 4 Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Untrep Leap Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 





For Big Game, or to Guard a 
ation Use A Blake Rifle 


A modern high power seven cartridge revolv- 
ing clip repeater. 


30 caliber U. S. American 






Army 1906 model ammu- 
nition. .400 caliber 300 grain 
Blake Ammunition. Both giving gooo F. S. 
M.V. ‘‘A RIFLE—NOT A TOY!” Adopted 
by American Army during the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War. Send for Free Blake Riflebook. 


Blake Rifle Company 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Send for catalogue’. oarie’s ists! for Tournament 





free. Seana 



























PARKER DOUBLE GUN bates Vers Reco 


Winner of professional average, Lester S. German, with 499 x 500; winner of amateur average, 
Woolfolk Henderson, with 493 x 500; third winner of amateur average, Allen Heil, with 485 x 500; winner 
double championship, Woolfolk Henderson, 86 x 50 pairs; second in double championship, Guy V. Deering, 85 
x 50 pairs; third in double a Allen Heil, 84 x 50 pairs; Sousa Trophy, won by Woolfolk 
Henderson, with 100 straight; Shanley Trophy, won by Allen Heil, with 99 x 100, and 19 on the shoot- 
= “ Westy Hogan’s Trophy, Allen Heil, with 100 stra‘ght; National 18 yard championship, won by 

en Heil, 97 x 100. ‘ 

In addition to the above, PARKER GUNS figured prominently in the winning of many other high 
places. Send for catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 





SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, N.J. 


Received the 


Gold Medal and Highest Award 


DOG FOODS 


At the 
PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


The best is the cheapest. Your dog will appreciate your discrimination. 





Write for prices and send 2c. stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N.J. :: SAN FRANCISCO :: ST.LOUIS :: :: MONTREAL 









The Executors of the Estate of Michael Piel offer for sale 


Share of Stock in the 
BACK BAY GUNNING CLUB OF NORFOLK, VA. 


owning one of the finest American wild-fowl gunning islands along the Atlantic Coast; 
membership in the club small and limited by the Club’s By-Laws. Price, $3,000. 
Further information will be gladly furnished. 


Cor. Liberty and Georgia Aves. THE ESTATE OF MICHAEL PIEL, 
eee tL Y. 2700 WM. PIEL, Executor. 




























preserves their species, and extends and enlarges. 
their means of subsistence’ and enjoyment. But 
for its protection for game purposes, the deer 
would probably be extinct in New England today. 
As it is, the beautiful creatures range through 
every State, and for at least eleven-twelfths of 
the year they are safe from all harm. If life 
is a boon to all creatures that boon is brought 
to thousands by the interest of men killing a 
certain proportion of wild animals and birds for 
sport. 

It is a strange thing, and to many it is in- 
comprehensible, that hunting, within the true 
sportsman’s bounds, does not at all develop a 
liking for bloodshed in the human soul. It has 
quite the contrary effect. It is virtually impos- 
sibe to find a real hunter who is inhuman. The 
instinct of the hunter lies deep in the human 
soul. It goes back to the very beginnings. It 
is not too much to say that the normal human 
being is a hunter. The “spirit of destruction,” 
if that it is, works from within outward. It is 
a part of the substance of the man, and it is 
possible that it cannot be taken out of him with- 
out some harm to his mental and physical bal- 
ance. 

Very many of us do not like to shoot or fish. 
We would rather walk contemplatively through 
the woods, exalting our hearts in the beauty of 
nature, and leaving the creatures of God in peace. 
That is our delightful privilege. But whence 
came this out-of-door instinct, this love both of 
nature’s outward aspect and her living beings? 
It came froth shooting. There is not a true 
“Out-of-doors man” today whose instinct was 
not developed by ancestral ranging of the woods 
and fields for game. The human instinct of those 
of whose who protect the animals from cruelty 
was built up in the souls of men by generations 
of hunters’ intimacy with animals and birds, and 
by admiration thus acquired for their character- 
istics. The ages of hunting has softened the 
human heart. The noblest races were ever the 
greatest hunters. 

Nature’s processes can by no means be reversed 
all at once, in this regard or any other. The 
Maine woods will not be deserted this autumn 
because a war-weary world revolts against killing. 


STATE LAWS VS. FEDERAL REGULATIONS. 

New York State gunners are again in a 
quandary because of the confliction between the 
State Game Laws and the Federal Migratory 
Regulations. The State Laws permit the killing 
of small shore birds and surf birds including sand 
pipers, tatlers and curlew whereas the Federal 
regulations say that there is no open season for 
these birds until 1918. Last season the Federal 
regulations were generally observed and doubt- 
less they will be followed this season. The con- 
flict of State and Federal-laws will be argued be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 





Good Deer Hunting 


Maine State Hunting License reduced 
to $15.00. Perpetual closed time on Moose. 
A number of Camps, one to three miles 
apart. Accommodations in each camp 
for from one to four sportsmen and their 


guides. Near Canadian Pacific R. R. 
Address Burt Packard, Sebec Lake, Maine. 














THREE POUND SHELTER TENT. 
(Continued from page 667.) 

the sod-cloth all the way around. Then sew a 
piece of half inch tape around the inside of the 
tent on the ground line, that is, at the fold 
between the sides and the sod-cloth. The front 
edge should also be bound with tape. At the 
peak of the tent cut a perpendicular slit 3 or 4 
in. long for the ridge pole. This can be finished 
off with a buttonhole stitch. It is also well te 
reinforce the ridge by sewing a strip of cloth 
6 in. wide on the inside of the tent, thus making 
a double thickness oer the ridgepole. 

The next step is to attach the peg loops. There 
should be seven of these, three on each side and 
one at the back. Sew a small patch inside the 
tent for each loop; then make a small slit or 
buttonhole in the center of the patch. Tie a 
piece of thin rope into a loop 3 in. long, pull it 
through the hole in the patch, with the knot on 
the inside, and sew it fast with heavy thread. 

The tent is now complete save for the water- 
proofing. Good liquid waterproofing costs about 
eighty-five cents a gallon, and it takes just about 
a gallon to thoroughly waterproof a tent of this 
size. Pitch the tent in a shed, or some dry 
place, with the bottom clear of the ground, and 
work the solution well into the cloth, using a 
stiff brush. An old clothes brush will do very 
well. As soon as it is dry the tent is ready for 
camp. 


JO-DOG AND THE TURKEY. 
(Continued from page 657.) 


some better cover up to a closer range. For the 
next few steps I scarcely breathed and came as 
near to walking on air as I knew how. When 
I made the cover I had an easy time to get 
near enough for a fair shot, and when the smoke 
cleared I saw the old fellow pitching and whirl- 
ing down trying his best to sail off and there 
was Jo-dog right on him as he struck the ground, 
and he had him by the neck before I reached 
them. 


Jo had seen him, no doubt long before I did, 
and was watching and waiting for me to come 
up and I doubt not the old bird was ‘looking 
down at the dog as I surrounded him. 

I wish I could give the measure and weight 
of him, but in those days we didn’t think of 
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YOUR NEW GUN 





H. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 4766 N 





AVE you ever bought anything, 
and ever afterwards had an 

indefinable feeling of wonder whether 
it would not have been better if you had 
selected something a little different? 
The very first time you go out among your 
friends with a Fox Gun, you will have a 
mighty comfortable feeling that your selection 
was right. 
For Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt only 
voiced the sentiments of the best - informed 
gunners in the world when he said about the 
Fox—‘‘No better gun was ever made.”’ 
Every Fox made, from $25 to $1000, is abso- 
lutely guaranteed for life. 
Examine a Fox at your dealer’s and write for 
handsome new catalog today. 


. 18ah St., Philadelphia 


GUN 








that. We called him “an old whaler,” I re- 
member we thought his “beard” the longest we 
had ever seen and the boys held a break-down 
when I toted him up home and had called them 
all in to see. 

Father was able to skin him for the northern 
man, having learned something of birds and how 
to preserve them from a gentlemen who had been 
here collecting once, when we were little fellows, 
and who had taken pains to give father some 
instructions, so he could save any rare birds; 
he had at times found a few nice ones that he 
skinned and forwarded. 

Shortly before Christmas father came in one 
morning with a letter and handed me a smooth 
fresh ten dollar bill that the letter said was 
“for the lad who shot ‘Old Spot,’” for father 
had written him the whole story. Father wouldn’t 
have any of the money for what he did so I 
called the other three boys together and shared 
with them and we each had more than ever 
before to spend for Christmas. 


CHARLES DALY GUNS 


Both Single and Double Barrel Guns were victorious 


at Grand American Handicaps. 


Chicago, 1915 


We have just received an invoice of some 


Charles Daly Single Barrel Trap Guns 


If you want one —talk quick — Catalogue 69 F mailed free 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


AFTER CARIBOU IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
(Continued from page 660.) 
six ounces to about three-fourths of a pound in 
weight. There was no sign of Ned and Piney 
at camp so I cleaned the trout, washed the dishes, 
made a fire, boiled myself a pot of tea and sat 
down to smoke and wait for Ned and Tom. It 
was almost dark when they came in and Ned ad- 
mitted he was tired out but Piney seemed as 
fresh as a daisy. Such is the difference between 
twenty-one and forty-five. We had trout and 
potatoes for supper and Ned and Piney made a 
good, hot fire and we turned in soon after on the 
floor of the log house and immediately all went 
to sleep. 
(To be continued.) 


MAINE SHOOTING LICENSE. 

The New York Sporting Goods’ Company has 
arranged with the Maine Fish and Game Com- 
missioners to supply Maine shooting licenses. The 
cost is $15.00 for non-resident license. 


NEW YORK 
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LEF EVER 2()-Gauge 


Swings Up Easily 


Whether you are shooting f rom horseback or tramping all day, 
you will like the light-weight LEFEVER. 


The 20-Gauge gives as much if not more penetration power with 
all the pattern vou can ask for. 


EKFEVE 


All Gauges 


Own a LEFEVER 20-Gauge 
(List Price) 


at $37.50 


If your dealer does not carry in 
stock, we will sell you direct. 


Write for offer. 


When you write for catalog, en- 


List Prices 


close 75c. for the Lefever Ideal 


Cleaner. 


$25 Up 
List Price 


It takes the rust and 
powder burns out of any barrel. 


LEFEVER ARMS CoO. 


200 Maltbie St. 


»~ 


SHOT 
GUNS 


$25 to $1,000 


The Lefever system of taper bor- 
ing is now famous, because it gives: 
longest range, greatest penetration, 
the least recoi] and the most evenly 
distributed pattern possible. 


For Field, Blind or Traps 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








TENNESSEE STOPS GAME SELLING. 

W. D.: Howser, State ‘Warden of Tennessee, in 
a recent letter to me, writes “Tennessee has join- 
ed her sister states in prohibiting the sale of 
game. This will especially interest those of your 
state who shoot on Reelfoot Lake. 

“Last year we had thousands of ducks on Reel- 
foot Lake, and this year, those who visit the lake 
should find a hunter’s paradise . 

“Reports received from all parts of the state 
indicate that we have more game, especially 
more quail than we have had for years. 

“We predict that the hunter who visits Tennes- 
- see will become an annual visitor. The people 
of the state are becoming more interested in the 





conservation of our game and fish and the laws 
will be more rigidly enforced, and naturally, we 
will have more game and fish for those who 


handle the rod and gun. I want to congratulate 
you for the effort made towards the conserva- 
tion of our wild life and we stand ready and 
willing to give you any assistance in our power, 
at any time.” : 


The hunters of Missouri and adjoining states 
rank favorably with those of most any other 
locality in conservation energy and accomplish- 
ment. 

If the federal law is declared constitutional 
it is apparent they should receive proper consid- 
eration. If the present law is unconstitutional, 





we have no fear that our services will not be most 
welcome in any future efforts to obtain needed 
federal laws.—E. T. Gretuer, St. Louis, Mo. 


AS TO WILSON’S SNIPE. 

Wilson’s Snipe generally known as Jack Snipe 
is familiar to everyone who ever hunted over 
local waters. He is as regular in his arrival 
as the seasons and makes his appearance in the 
Spring and Autumn with never failing accuracy. 
To those who are versed in his habits and who 
have hunted him successfully, the bird that does 
not fly that furnishes such keen hunting. They 
are found in abundance in all lowlands, marshes 
and loamy soil of Long Island and generally 
come in the wake of a few warm days. 














CHARLIE KNOWS THE DEER BY THEIR 
FACES. 
By Switch Reel. 

“Thet ther’s a gosh danged good ol’ rifle,” 
said Charlie, as he patted his 44 carbine affection- 
ately. “She never went back on me but once 
and thet warn’t altogether her fault.” 


We were sitting on a stump by the corduroy 
road waiting for the buck board to take us in 
and we had a buck and a nice big doe to go in 
too. 


“Wen ’uz thet, Charlie,” asked Jud, “the time 
yer fell into the Agglesby’s marsh and plugged her 
fall o’ mud?” 


“Naw,” flashed Charlie, “ner it warn’t the time 
you tried to rassle the little buck in the barn and 
spoilt yer long tailed coat.” 


The laugh that followed silenced Jud for we 
all knew that story. It had become a classic in 
the Eastern Adirondacks. Jud had been badly 
beaten and, although not disgraced, yet a men- 
tion of the incident always acted as a notice to 
Jud that he was to keep still. 


“Gwan, Charlie. We want to know the story,” 
said Billy. 

“Taint what you might call no story,” resumed 
Charlie, “but along towards the first o’ the 
huntin’ one fall I an’ Dick Baker was over around 
Grizzly Ocean an’ we struck a good track. Dick 
“lowed he’d put the deer int’ the pond fer me to 
git so I went ’round to whar the boat was hitched 
and pritty quick I see the deer come into the 
pond. Wen he’d got about half way acrost I 
fired. The smoke hung a leetle but I knowed I’d 


held right so I jumped int’ the boat and rowed | 
Wen I got thar I turned | 


out to git the deer. 
around to see an’ thar was the gosh danged deer 


a’ climbin’ into the bushes on tother side o’ the 
I knowed I’d held right an’ so I couldn’t | 


pond. 
tell what was th’ matter. 


“Bout two weeks afterward I an’ Dick was | 
comin’ along a mile or two frum the pond an’ | 


Dick killed a buck. I ses to Dick soon’s I seed 
its face that it looked like the one I lost in the 
pond an’ Dick ’lowed it had horns just the same. 
We hunted it all over careful an’ ther warn’t no 
hole ’cept where Dick’s ball went in an’ I couldn’t 
understand it yit. 


“But wen we got it skun an’ dressed an’ come 
to cut out the tongue there was a leetle round 
hole in that there tongue whar a ball’d went thro 
almost healed up! 


“T ses to Dick ’at I's bet ther was sumpin’ wrong 
with that front sight an’ I pinted the ol’ gun 
at a knot hole bout ten rod off an’ the ball went 
about four inches to the right! See? I knowed 
I’d held right wen I covered that deer in the 
watter. Sight was knocked over. Hadn’t fired 
her since the winter before. Knowed it was the 
same danged deer the minnit I see its face.” 


SALMON IN MINNESOTA LAKES. 


Carlos Avery, State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner has decided that as an experiment Chinook 
salmon is to be planted in one of the lakes 
of northern Minnesota. The Commissioner has 
lately returned from California where he has 
arranged for a large supply of eggs. This was 
tried in Sunapee Lake, N. H. and last year 5,000 
salmon weighing as high as six pounds were 
caught in the lake by sportsmen. 
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: The Gun with a Conscience 
' Absolutely Never Shoots Loose PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 
; ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 





Y PrizeFish 
1. Caught by W.G. Harding, St. Louis, Me. 
2. 101b, Mackinaw Troutcaught by F. L. Brian 

with Bristol Casting Rod. a 
3. 6 lb. Musk-Pike caught by John C. Wolfe, 

Zanesville, 0. | 
4. 4b. Bass caught on a Bristol in Osage near & 

Siloam Springs, Arkansas, by Jack Maxwell. 
5. A large catch with Bristol Rod by Della 

Glass, Parma, Idaho. 

6. 300 lbs. Jew-fish. Length 6 1-2 feet. Caught off 
coast of Florida, by G. W.Lyler, Columbus, 0. [ff 

7. Lake-of-the-Woods Trout caught on Bristo) 
Telescopic Rod by G. P. Calvert, Rainey River, 
Ontario. 

The above are only seven of the pf 
hundreds of thousands of Prize Vf 
Fish brought in every year on 
“BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods. 

To hook a Prize Fish you need {j 
a rod with life, snap, lightning ¥ 
quickness; to play one until he is 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 










ready = land, you need : — 
with pliancy, resiliency, elastic- 
Or mount any game head ity; to land one, you need a 






sturdy, powerful, reliable rod— 
that’s “BRISTOL.” 

There is a special “BRISTOL” 
made for your kind of fishing. 
A “BRISTOL” makes the finest § 
Christmas gift. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 
84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 





you may have. 
Or sell you an elegant 
mounted head, any kind, 


none better. 
Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mention- 
ing what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 







































pensory. TheS.S. 
- S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) s& 

Wi.h the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast to the sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 











New Improved Repeating and Automatic 
Standard Rifles. High Power—,25, .30. .35 Caliber. 
Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. 

The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders 
with remittance have preference. Full particulars on request. Parts 
for these guns will be furnished at all times. All Improved Standard 

Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


Dept.6, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


| 
| You Can Tramp All Day 
OUR LATEST CREATION ||: You ean do the 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
the world, with 
14k. gold cap- $8 50 
UMBRELLAS, WALKING STICKS, 
178 FULTON STREET, bet. B’way and Church St. 
ranch Hudson Terminal Building 
Less Than Manufacturer’s Cost 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 


hardest k 
THE TOOTHPICK lay without strain, 
it erate Sack Sus- 
ped handle... 
CANE-UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, Etc. 
Fulton Street Entrance 
F. O. B. WILMINGTON 


play without strain, 
Closest Rolling Umbrella in 
WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
ke fkhan Inc. 
High Grade Rifl 
STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., 


















The Leading 


Single Barrel Trap Gun 


of the World 


Manufactured by W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (England) 


MR. H. POWERS of Adantic City, won 


First Honors 
with a Scott Single Barrel Gun at the 1915 


Westy Hogan Shoot 


at Atlantic City, winning against 224 entries. 


American Agents 


The H.& D.FOLSOM ARMS COMPANY 


Complete Line of Sporting Goods 
314 Broadway NEW YORK 


Write for Scott Catalog of Single and Double Barrel Guns 
and List of Slightly Shop-Worn Guns at Great Reductions 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE WELKOM WARMER 


Endorsed by the medical profession and hospital authorities as the 
only modern and sensible substitute for the Hot-water Bottle. 


No Water to Heat, No Rubber to Rot 


A 
Perr NTU LOCC 


Nn 
: 


THE WELKOM WARMER OUTFIT 


It is made of metal, and is heated within one minute by 
the lighting and insertion of tube containing a blazeless, 
smokeless and odorless fuel, generating a heat of uni- 
form temperature which lasts two hours, at a cost of less 
than one cent 

Asa Pain-killer the PELKOM WARMER has 
no equal as it can bs put into instant action, thus avoid- 
ing heating water and waiting for the kettle to boil. 

Complete outfit including Warmer, bag, belt box and 
10 tubes of fuel, $1.00. 


i _Vate today for descristive folder aia 
WELKOM WARMER MFG.‘CO. 


Dept. T. 108 Fulton St., New York 


HENRY MAERLENDER 


Established 1878 


Rich Furs and 


Men’s Fur Lined 


Overcoats 


6 West-.29th St. 





a 





the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Leep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fillevery requirement. 
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- NEW YORK 













For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
Pocket Package 


isa matchless combination 
rtsmen have known it for years, 
bports sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





BRIEF REVIEWS OF THE SHOOTS OF THE 
MONTH 


Greene Gun Club. 

At the shoot held on September 21st at the Greene 
Gun Club of Greene, Iowa, the program called for 150 
birds. O. C. Hummel was high gun with a score of 
147; H. G. Northey second with 144 and A. L. Year- 
ous third with 143. High professional was R. Ragee 
with a score of 144. 


Perry Gun Club. 

The following scores were made on September zznd 
and 23rd at the registered two days shoot of the 
Perry Gun Club of Perry, Mo. Out of the 300 birds 
shot_at M. L. Barr was high man with_a score of 283, 
F. R. Correll second with 280 and Joe Gray third 
with 277. High professional honors went to W, R. 
Crosby with 293. The shooting was hard aes 
on the second day on account of a high wind. 


Central Pennsylvania Trap Shooters’ League. 

The Central Pennsylvania Trap Shooters League of 
Phillipsburg, Pa., held a shoot on September 23rd. It 
was an ideal day for the sport as the scores here- 
with will <owr. Honors went to J. M. Hawkins with 
96 out of 100 shot at, E. M. Bennett was second with 
93, and Fred Ebright third with a score of 91. 
Somers was high professional with 08. 


Peotone Gun Club. 

The registered shoot of the Peotone Gun Club of 
Peotone, Ill., was held on September 24th. Program 
called for 150 birds. Frank Graper was first with 147 
breaks, C. J. Stade second with 144 and Henry Woem- 
hofer third with 143. Of the professionals W. D. Stan- 
nard was high with 147. 


Youghiogheny Gun Club. 

At the afternoon shoot held on Septe r 27th of the 
Youghiogheny Gun Club at McKeesport, Pa., the handi- 
cap shoot resulted in a win for A. H. Rigsby with 
47, out of so, closely followed by J. P. Calhoun, J. 
W. Wilson and J. A. C. Sward each with a 46; W. 
A. Cornelius and Norman Allerdice followed each with 
a 45. In the contest for doubles for the season, which 
was decided at this shoot, Calhoun performed the re- 
markable feat of breaking his entire string of 24 out 
of a possible 24 winning the trophy for the season. 


Sac City Gun Club. 

With a drizzling rain falling during the entire shoot 
a registered tournament of the Sac ay Gun Club of 
Sac City, Iowa, was held on September 28th. Out 
of 200 targets shot at E. Welch, e of Sac City was 
nigh man with a kill of 191, C. M. Merkley of 
Schaller, Iowa, was second with 186 and G. L. Schuyler 
and W. A. Leege tied for third with 18. High pro- 
fessional as was only to be expected was won by Fred 
Gilbert with a break of 199. 


Steward Gun Club. 

The following scores were turned in at the shoot 
held on er 29th at the Steward Gun Club of 
Steward, Ill. Out of a possible 175 C. C. Emery was 
high_ with 167, O. P. Goode was next with 166 and 
A. E. Sheffield third with 159. Of the professionals 
J. Graham was high with a break of 172. 


Benson Gun Club. 

The Benson Gun Club of Benson, IIl., held a reg- 
istered shoot on September 3oth. The scores are as 
follows: 150 birds shot at. J. G. Gray was high 
amateur with a break of 145 to his credit, E. > 
Crother was second with 142 an Schade and V. 
L. Risser tied for third with 141 each. Art. Killam 
lived up to his name and took the professional honors 
with score of 147. 


Saratoga Gun Club. 

The September shoot of the Saratoga Gun Club shows 
that the shooters of the Springwater town hanker for 
a try at the traps even with the weather conditions 
most unfavorable. The following scores though not 
high show -some improvement in the shooting ‘of ‘the’ 
members. In the 100 target match Levengston was 
high with 80 to his credit, Greene was second with 
76 and Chamberlin third with 65 


The Lincoln Gun Club. 

With fair weather and just enough wind to make 
the targets a little erratic the Lincolnville Gun Club 
held a registered tournament on October 1st. P. J. 
Cairns took the honors with a break of 141 out of a 
possible 150. He was followed by Fred Gcotenmee 
with 140 and W. H. Kaiser was third with 139. The 
—— honors went to W. E. Hubert whose score 
was 136. 


Chatworth Gun Club. 

On October 6th, at Chatworth, Ill., the Chatworth 
Gun Club held a very successful shoot. 150 targets 
were shot at and the high honors were carried off by 
F. A. oper with a break of 146, second place went 
to E. ‘J. ade with 145 and M. K. Matheson was 
third with 144. High professional was Ed. Graham 
with a score of 147. 


Youghiogheny Gun Club. 

The shoot off for the 1915 series was held at the 
Youghiogheny Gun Club at McKeesport, on Saturday 
afternoon October 11th with the following results: Ad 
Hickman with a score of 42 out of so stood at the 
head of the list. Stallings and Cornelius with a 40 
and 39 respectively following second and third. The 
next shoot at the club will be on November 6th and 


‘will continue every other Saturday throughout the 


winter months, 











TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to wee 
lover of outdoor sport, an 
especiall to those = 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ni as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health _ promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
real jneee 
















health, 
jjbusiness or pleas- 
ure anywhere, 
a where the 
RICAN Ped- 
oe tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 

Pedometer, $1.50. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





A Home for Sportsmen 
and Their Families 


Do you wish to secure a temporary or 
permanent private quarters, for the 
winter season, in a furnished cottage, 
home of your own, or monthly rates, in 
a Sportsmen's Hotel, at a reasonable 
cost, at the best fishing location in the 
State of Florida? We have the nearest 
location to the best fishing grounds for 
sak water fishing for game fish, and the 
fresh water large-mouth Black Bass, and 
the nearest railway location to the best 
Florida hunting grounds for Quail, Wild 
Turkey, Wild Hogs, Bob-Cats, Red Deer, 
Black Bear and the large Florida Black 
Fox Squirrel. 

If you would like to locate in such a 
Sporteman’s Paradise, send 4c. in postage 
stamps to B. W. Mulford, Salerno, Florida, 
write for particulars, and he will answer 

‘* your letter and give you-full-information. 


Do not delay, but write him at once. 





J. KANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





animals 


and menuiecterts 
for 


and manufacturing 
prices. All kinds of 


taxidermists. 
363 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


of uate Bo - - oe 
eee Mr skulls - furriers 
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Kankakee Gun Club. 


The Kankakee Gun Club of Kankakee, Ills., held a 
two days’ shoot on October 11th and 12th. Program 
called for 150 birds each day. The first day each shot 
at 16 yards. The second day was a handicap 16 to 20 
yards. Mark Arie proved to be the winner. With 
second day’s handicap of 20 yards’ he broke 286 out 
of the possible 300 shot at. Max Kneusell was second 
with a handicap of 20 yards breaking 274 and L. C. 
Huckins with a handica igh 18 = took third place 
with a score of 271. professional at this meet 
was F, G. Bills who vEtn a handicap of 16 yards 
broke 289 birds. 


Metropolitan Gun Club. 


In spite of the strong wind which sent the clay 
birds jumping in all kinds of ways some good scores 
were made at the shoot of the Metropolitan Gun Club 
at Chicago on October 11th. W. Vena won the Du 
Pont trophy with a score of 44 x 50. Conners won 
the Silver spoon with a score of 24 7 a Millor was 
first i the sweepstakes of so tonnes with a score of 
-— > . Porter won the 10 target low gun event and 
Shealy won the beginner’s event with a_ score 
of 11 x 25. 


The Tampa Gun Club. 


At a shoot held on October 14th by the Tampa Gun 
Club of Tampa, Kansas, the following scores are re- 
ported. With a program of 150 birds, Forest Luther 
carried off the honors breaking 140; J. Cairn’ was 
second with 136 and H etzig was third with 
135. High professional was Ed. O’Brien with a score 
of 145. 


SPORTSMAN’S CHOCOLATE BRACER. 


At last a chocolate manufacturer has sensed 
the fact that more than four million men in the 
United States are sportsmen, that is sportsmen 
o the sort who use rod and gun, who tramp and 
pack mile after mile with light pack and heavy 
appetite. The Knickerbocker Chocolate Company 
has put up a chocolate bracer, especially for the 
man on the trail. It is made of pure chocolate, 
fresh cream, cocoa butter and pure cane sugar. 
It is sweetened to taste but not to indigestion. 
Put up in packages, two flat layers to the pack- 
age, each layer equivalent to a meal of lighter 
variety. It is adaptable for noonday sandwich, 
and when placed between two thin slices of bread 
is a delightful bite full of nutrition and most 
refreshing. One particularly interesting feature 
of this new departure for the sportsmen’s kit is 
the fact that the chocolate bracer is put up at a 
price that enables the camper to use it as a food 


and not a luxury. The price is two pounds for 
one dollar—sounds unreasonable but none the less 


it is true. Try it on your next trip. Any sport- 
ing goods dealer can supply it or send to 
Knickerbocker Chocolate = 445 West 3ist. 
Street, New York. 





FOR SALE 


The best goose and duck stand near Boston. 
One hour by train or motor. The three best 
points on a large Yrs included in this prop- 
erty. Address, care Forest’ and Stream. 
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Berlin Photographic Co. 


305 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 











Copyrighted by Berlin Photographic Co. 


“Canny Little Scots” 
By FANNIE MOODY 
Signed Artist Proofs Only 

Plate size 10 x 1432 inches. Price, $7.50 


Sporting Prints in Color by 
Thomas Blinks, W. Dendy Sadler, Maud 
Earl, C. Napier Hemy, and other distinguished 


artists, sent on approval on proper_reference. 


Brook Trout 


Brook Trout Eggs 


Stock streams now and get the benefit of “a 
spring fishing. Fingerlings of all sizes. 

care is necesary on your part. Put them in . 
running brook or spring pond, and they will do 
the rest. Our latest advanced methods, in con- 
junction with our pure water supply, give us 
strong, vigorous trout, in the best possible 
physical condition. aa particulars and prices 

a ss 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
Henryville, Pennsylvania 





POWELL & CLEMENT 
410 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 








lar-Preef. Small and made of Brass, Nickel 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE-Absolutely Water-proof 
Indhapeasable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, a water. 
rir ca Berean cnet nr. oe er sh 







HYFEED MPG. CO. a8 PRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








EMRALD GLO 


— 





When 

Emrald Glo natural — 
eyes from wind, cinders, and dust. Lenses have a belt of 
ground glass to exclude isting light, yet ioeee a_ clear 

en open space to see 

Sa be be worn over ordinary glasses. 
pliable, 
unconditionally if not satisfied. 





EMRALD-GLO Sportmen’s Glasses Ease Tired Eyes 


Trap or Field Shooting, Automobiling, etc. 
lenses are extra large to protect 


ordina: lasses. 
eee ag free shelf rims; 


Prepaid for $1.00. Money 
Revere, Mass. 


“cable” earpieces. 


OPTICAL CO. Dept. A 
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For Sale 


A thoroughly field trained 
orange belton Llewellin set- 
ter bitch, four years old. 
Also some good puppies in 
both pointers and _ setters, 
and some good rabbit dogs. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-W 











Be ER NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
English Blood- 
hounds, American  Fozx- 
hounds, Deer, 
Cat Hounds. 
catalogue for sc. stamp. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 
Lexington, Ky. 


hounds, 





Book on Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED. 





H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st Street New Yorlh 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Seeeee Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear an 

also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. -page, highly illus- 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toe. 
in stamps or coin. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If 8c 
send for list aud prices of all varieties. Always on hand 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fox, Coon, Skunk and 
Rabbit Hound Pups 


from well bred and broke hounds, 
$5.00 each. 


Broke hounds on 

hand at all times. The breeding 

and training counts. Stamp for 
photos. 


Cc. H. LYTLE 
Fredericksburg, Ohio 





“IT DOES THE TRICK" 
The lafalitbie Single Trigger fits all 
double guns, old or new. Makes 

e double gun “KING OF ALL Shot 
Guns.” BiG! FREE Catalogue TELLS 
WHY. We Do ExeerT REPAIRING. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Lancaster,Pa 











Lion Hounds; | 
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| heel, extending well under the arch of the foot, 


| can’t afford to spoil a good vacation by foot 


| new ones. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. | 


When the nights get long 


and thoughts crowd fast 


You can always depend upon good old 


Evans 


A\l é «* Stoul 





to revive the thrills of the sport and turn the leaves of memory’s book for your happy 


reflection and retrospection. 


At club, cottage or den they prove to be the “one touch 


of nature’ that keeps man normal and human and young. Alone or with genial friends 
they provide the atmosphere that brings out the finer points of good-fellowship and 


sociability. 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. 





THE HUNTER AND HIS FEET. 
(Continued from page 668.) 
However, some form of nailing, even for the best 
of sewed shoes, will help to make the soles wear 
longer, and will keep the shoe from losing its 
shape. If one walks more heavily on the outside 
of the foot, put in an excess of nails there; for 
when one has a shoe that really fits, it is above 

price, and should be kept as long as possible. 
Be sure that your shoe has a good, generous 


if you want comfort. A short heel is an invi- | 
tation for a crippled foot. 
It doesn’t pay to economize in socks. 


One 





discomfort, when he could have made himself 
easy with a few extra pair of sox. Either wash 
what you have, and so have a fresh pair every 
day; or throw the used ones away and put on 
Not the cheap ones—they are never 
comfortable, even though they wear well; get a 
good enough sock to be comfortable. 

I am not talking of the miner, the farmer, the 
woodsman, who makes the outdoors his business 


| all the time; he knows how to meet these prob- 
lems, according to his needs or ,his purse, but 


the ‘city man, unaccustomed to “roughing it.” 


TO GAIL. 
O sweet October, 


On thy fairy wing 

The weary leaves take rest and sing 
Of the joy a year can bring, 

When work is done 

And they move on to the Eternal One. 


O sweet, sweet maid, 
In thy gentle heart 
Youth lingers long and lives a part 
Of the Eternal throng, loth to depart, 
Though life leads on 
To joys unknown— 
To mother-song. 
Etste SCHNEIDER. 





delivery about next September. Uses Newton 
30 caliber, caliber and .35 caliber, also .30 aa. 
236 NEWTOR— bull 


Se Se ee See 2. porting stocks and 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES 


yo aoe in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .28 
prin 
eee f.a. .30 Newton—17o grain bullet, velocity 3000 f. s. Price 


nie bal a 7 zs . machin: ry on ccount of the demand for making military 
we mn dela on acco e 
a e oon -256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bl 


See that your club has them or order yourself. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N.Y. 


Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. Trained. 
Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squir- 
rel, Coon, Oppossum, Skunk Dogs. 
Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 
BROWN’S KENNELS, York, Pa. 


TRADE MARK 


IMPRAGs 


To protect guns and all metal articles from 


leading and rusting. More convenient and 
efficient than oil or grease. 
ImpRags are impregnated felt. Almost ever- 


lasting. Prepaid 10 and 25 cent packages. 


SI VAD Box 13 CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





Haig & Haig 








HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN 

WORLD. USE FACTORY 

New American made bolt action rifle ponte, hy 
. 








rifles tor 
$12.50 









.» BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WHERE OTHERS DO NOT GO. 
HAVE found that trips for sport please 
me more when I go where others do not 
go. So one day when a trip was planned 
for combined fishing and hunting and I found 
San Clemente Island was.the destination, I con- 
sented at once to join the party. 

The next Wednesday night at ten o’clock was 
set as the time for the start and promptly on 
time, George Dawson, Thad Stevens, Doctor Par- 
ker and myself, met on the Long Beach pier all 
loaded down with blankets, grub, rods and rifles. 
At the boat landing Captain Paul Anderson and 
Engineer Thomas Albricht of the gasolene launch, 
“Eagle,” met us. Everything being ready we 
boarded the Eagle and started at once for our 
destination via Catalina Island. 

The night is bright; the sky is glittering with 
lights; the ocean is smooth; the engine works 
perfectly and with a foresail to help, we run the 
twenty-seven miles and anchor in Avalon Har- 
bor, Santa Catalina, at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Three hours sleep in the bunks and we trip 
anchor and tie up to the Avalon pier for break- 
fast at the cafe. Six o’clock and we are on our 
way to San Clemente; ten thirty and down goes 
the anchor in the harbor of San Clemente Island 
and a boat containing one occupant is putting 
off from shore. Al Shade is the boatman’s 
name and he is so pleased to see someone that 
he insists we must come ashore and have dinner 
with him. Arrangements are soon made that we 
will catch a few fish and come ashore at noon. 
The question is asked, “Where is the best place 
to fish, Al?” “Fish!” replied Al, “Just look over 
the side!” 

And such a sight! sandy bottom about fifty feet 
under water and perch, bass, white fish and sheep- 
head of all sizes, reflecting the sunlight in a 
medley of bright colors. It was just a problem 
of dropping the baited hook in front of the fish 
desired when with a rush Mr. Fish took the bait. 
The fish were small—two to five pounds—and we 
confined ourselves mostly to bass, as they are 
the most edible. A _ sufficient number having 
been caught to supply us with plenty to eat, we 
gathered up our supplies and Al rowed us ashore 
to his camp. 

Imagine a cove with a small, deep harbor, a 
sandy beach for about a hundred yards, back of 
that a knoll, and then the mountains arising 
straight up for a mile. 

Upon a knoll, a small well-made house con- 
structed of rough lumber and canvas—three 
rooms; kitchen, dining room and bed room erect- 
ed under the only trees I saw on the island. 
There is scarcely any vegetation excepting cactus, 
sage brush and mesquite. 

Al Shade lives there the year round and makes 
a good living entertaining fishing parties. Sword- 
fish, tuna or smaller fish, whatever it is you want 
to catch, Al know where it is, can furnish the 
bait and cook for you—and such a cook! Such 
chowders! absolutely the best ever. Fish cooked 
any way wanted, and there are any kinds of fish 
to cook. 

Dinner finished, we go about a mile along the 
shore and spend the afternoon fishing for the 
five or ten pound little fellows of all kinds. 
Nothing remarkable about the afternoon outside 
of the number and variety of fish caught. 

We harbor again and Al’s fish chowder, hot 
biscuits, tomatoes stewed, three kinds of fish and 
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REVOINVER 
and PISTOL 
CARTRIDGES 
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Denendable 
in Any Make of Arm 


Got to 


thinking about it—comparing scores, methods, ammunition—and 
Remington-U MC business in Revolver and Pistol Cartridges grew 


Mit: took to Revolver and Pistol Shooting as a sport. 


by leaps and bounds. 


It is growing faster than ever to-day. 


More men judging ammunition 


by its resulis—a keener scrutiny; more rigid standards; and a wider and 
wider understancing of just why Remington-UMC stands where it does 
in the estimation of Revolver and Pistol users all over the world, both the 


record makers and the rank and file. 


Remington-UMC Cartridges are made for every standard make of 


pistol and revolver. 


Sold by alert dealers all over this country 


—the dealers who display the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


(233 Broadway) 


NEW YORK CITY 
A 








goat cutlets, stowed away, we get our rifles ready 
and all start in different directions up the moun- 
tains to ambush the wild goats as they come 
down off the tableland at dark. After a hard 
climb and many rests to regain my wind, I found 
myself skirting the edge of a deep ravine, round- 
ing a jutting rock. A billy, three nannies and a 
kid see me about the same time that I see them. 
They are about fifty yards away and I drop one 
while they stop, startled, and the billy and an- 
other nannie while they are jumping a wide fis- 
sure. The other nannie and the kid disappeared 
over the rocks. 

The goat first shot was easy to reach but the 


other two were across a fifteen foot fissure that 
was so deep I could not get to them. 

It was nearly dark, so I shouldered the goat 
and started back. Darkness came suddenly at it 
does in that part of the country, about eight 
o'clock, and such a time as I had getting back to 
Al’s camp! I rolled the goat down cliffs and 
found a way down for myself. I never could 
have made it had it not been for my pocket 
flashlight and as it was I don’t believe there 
was a square inch of my body that did not have 
from one to fifty cactus needles sticking in it 
when I reached camp. 


I found Thad Stevens there ahead of me. He 











































































Uncle Sam and You— 
Brother Sportsman 


@ Nobody ever told Bill Smith that his Uncle Sam was 
interested in him as a hunter... a strong believer in 
hunting. 

@ Nobody ever told him that the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey connected with the Department of 
Agriculture was looking after his interests. 

@ Nobody ever told him the best men in the Bureau 
were brother sportsmen who became naturalists and 
entered the Government service through their enthusi- 
asm for hunting. 

@ When he got hot under the collar, because he thought 
his Uncle Samuel was not giving him a square deal, he 
found no lack of sympathy on the street corner and 
in the newspapers. 

@ So there has been trouble. 

@ Edward Cave went to Washington for Bill Smith— 
and the rest of the sportsmen who could not under- 
stand what Uncle Sam was up to. 

@ Read Mr. Cave’s articles, beginning in Recreation 
for November. They will explain everything. 


RECREATION the widely known and reliable “been there” sportsman’s magazine 
of America: is always full of fun, excitement and adventure, terse, practical 
articles, breezy yarns, special “been there’’ stories, high grade fiction, authoritative 
feature articles, useful hints, informative news of the outdoor field, tips on where 
to go, descriptions of new and timely equipment, letters from everywhere. It is 
always splendidly illustrated with extraordinary photo-pictures. RECREATION 











































had shot a goat, not over two hundred yards up 
a ravine from camp. Then came Captain Ander- 
son and Doctor Parker with a goat between 
them. Soon after Thomas Albricht came down 
the shore with no game. He had had two long 
shots but had missed. 


George Dawson had not appeared but soon we 
saw a tiny light, leaping into a flame way up on 
the mountain side and concluding that George was 
unable to get down we took lanterns and made 
that weary climb again to find George had no 
flashlight and could not get down in the dark 
without help. 

Stories until eleven o’clock and then bed. A 
single bed for each-of us with plenty of cover 
and never a stir until day breaks, when Thad and 
myself started up the mountain to get the goats 
shot the previous evening, that I had not beer 
able to reach. But twenty-five feet was as close 



















is the one outdoor magazine above all for which you should 
subscribe. The regular subscription price is $1.50 a year, but— 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


as a new subscriber to get a whole year’s RECREATION including Edward Cave’s articles on 
“‘Uncle Sam and You—Brother Sportsman,’’ and the 1915 Game Laws, for only ONE DOLLAR. 
We willsend to any address in the U. S. the October RECREATION containing all the 1915 Game 
Laws, the November number beginning Mr. Cave’s special articles, and enter your subscription 
for RECREATION for ten months beginning with December, 1915, upon receipt of one dollar. 
Send your dollar bill at our risk. If after reading the first three numbers of RECREATION you 
are not satisfied back will come your dollar waen asked for. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Publishers, Recreation, 2 West 33rd Street, New York. 

For the enclosed $1.00 enter my subscription for Recreation for ten months, 
beginning with the December, 1915, issue, and send me a copy of the October 
number, containing the 1915 Game Laws and the November number beginning 
Mr. Cave’s special articles, specially offered to me as a new subscriber. 
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Add 40 cents for Canada. 60 cents for foreign. 








































































A Written Guarantee 
Personal photos, lodge, labor 


AGENTS WANTED (sen Time. 






To sell our High Grade Photo Handled and trade emblems—anything that 
Pocket Knives and Razors—‘Car-Van” Steel can be photographed can 
blades (Old Damascus Sword Blade formula re- placed in the handles, as well as 





the owner’s own name and ad- 
dress; also Photo Handle Foun- 
tain Pens, Scissors, Shears, Clip- 
pers, Razor Strops, ones, Kit- 
chen Sets, Manicure Sets and 
other Cutlery Specialties. 


Write now—to-day for 
our Special Proposition 


This is an_ excellent 
knife for Sportsmen. 
Campers, Mechanics, etc. 
— _ We will send you one of 

these knives with your name and 
address on one side of the handle 
and your lodge emblem or any 
™ photo in the other side, if you 
will send us $2.25 with the photo 
— will be returned with the 
nife. 


CANTON, OHIO 





discovered) known the world over for its last- 
ing cutting edge. 























THE CANTON CUTLERY CO. Dept. 81 










































































as we could get to them. After many efforts we 
were finally obliged to leave them where they 
were and go back to camp to report our lack of 
success and have breakfast. 

After eating we concluded to troll for yellow 
tail and tuna along the coast of the island and 
many an exciting fight was witnessed that fore- 
noon as well as one ludicrous in the extreme. 
George was trolling with about two hundred feet 
of line out and speaking of the probability of 
catching a sword-fish so late in the season, when 
he had a terrific strike and a large fin appearea 
above the water in the vicinity of his bait. With 
a cry of “I’ve got a sword-fish!” George began 
to handle his reel, but the tension on the line 
suddenly slackened and when George reeled in 
he had only the head of a large bonita on his 
hook. A shark had struck the bonita at the 
same time that the bonita struck the bait and the 
tail of that shark certainly did look like the 
back fin of a sword-fish. ; 


Back to the camp and dinner and the afternoon 
was spent in collecting abalones, a few of which 
Al prepared for supper. Did you ever eat one, 
pounded on a rock and cooked in batter? One 
is all you can eat. It is a plate full and surely 
delicious. 

After supper, with regrets that we could not 
stay longer we started back for Long Beach, to 
arrive there at two o'clock the next morning 
after a rather rough trip. 

That is an island I am going to visit again. 
The best sea fishing I ever experienced, and it is 
certainly worth the trip to eat one of Al Shade’s 
meals. j 

San Clemente lies about thirty miles beyond 
Catalina Island and is about twenty-four miles 
long, by twelve wide. It belongs to the United 
States Government and the life on the island 
consists of rodents, foxes and goats. 

The island is just a mass of mountains arising 
from the ocean with a tableland on top consist- 
ing of thousands of level acres which grow an 
abundant crop of wild oats and grass. 

There is one spring on the beach above Al 
Shade’s camp where fresh water can be obtained 
at low tide; the ocean covering the spring at 
high tide. With this exception the island has 
no water supply excepting the rain water caught 
in pot-holes in the rocks but that seems to be 
sufficient for the wild life on the island. 

The shores of the island slope abruptly and 
the water is so clear that marine life can be 
plainly seen at a depth of one hundred feet. 

D. O. Norton. 
















CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


Charles Frederick Holder, revered by sports- 
men thoughout the world, died on October tenth, 
at his home in Pasadena, California. Mr. Holder 
is known to every reader of Forest and Stream, 
through his writing during the past decade. Be- 
sides being a writer of note Mr. Holder, was an 
ardent enthusiast and worker in the matter of 
fish and game conservation and propagation. He 
was a member of the National Geographical 
Society, Linnaean Society, Academy of Sciences, 
Los Angeles Society for Protection of Game, 
American Fisheries Society, American Scenic and 
Prevention Society, National Conservation Soci- 
ety, American Game Protective and Propagation 
Society, Audubon Society of California and Los 
Angeles Zoological Society. Mr. Holder’s writ- 
ings include more than fifty books that not only 
are classics but the accepted authority on the 
subjects they cover. As founder of the Tuna 
Club at Catalina he developed what now is the 
first sport among big game fishermen. Charles 
Frederick Holder will be mourned by every real 
sportsman in America. Elsewhere in this issue 
appears what is probably the last work from the 
pen of this noted writer. 

In the passing of Dr. Chas. F. Holder the out- 
‘door world loses one of its most charming 
‘writers; science loses a distinguished mem- 
ber, and the whole world is poorer in conse- 
quence. Dr. Holder’s long connection with 
Forest and Stream makes his death doubly re- 
gretful to readers of this journal, every one of 
whom, had grown not only to admire but to love 
a contributor who, in exact knowledge and wealth 
of vocabulary, has had no superior since the days 
of Isaak Walton. Dr. Holder will live in the 
many beautiful books he has given us. That his 
memory will be perpetual has also been made 
certain through the subscription of $50,000 by 
a group of his friends to be used for an en- 
dowment chair of biology at the Throop College 
of Technology at Pasadema. 


NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS. 


Navajo Indian rugs are woven by hand of 
sheep’s wool in fascinating designs and color- 
ings. They are the only hand-wrought floor cov- 
erings made by a primitive people in the United 
States. 

The Navajo Indian Reservation is situated in 
northwestern New Mexico and _ northeastern 
Arizona, and has an area almost equal to that 
-of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
‘together. The Indians live in isolated houses, or 
“hogans,” built of stones, mud and twisted cedar 
‘boughs, and here the famous “blankets” are 
woven. There are no towns or villages, for 
‘the people are not gregarious, and though the 
‘tribe numbers over 28,000 souls, a crowd gets 
‘together only when there is a dance, or 
“fiesta.” There are many Navajos who have 
‘never seen a white man. 

The weaving is done by the women and young 
‘girls, the latter being taught some of the steps 
‘as early as four years old. The great fear of 
‘the old chiefs is that as civilization encroaches 
wpon the tribe, the art of weaving will grad- 
‘nally die out, and every effort is being made to 
‘perpetuate the remarkable artistry and craft- 
hood that has made the rugs of the Navajos 
‘superior in some ways to Orientals. 

‘The dearest possessions of every squaw are 
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F. 90 You Can Get the Ideal 
Or JUC Gift for Every Man 
A crystal glass humidor jar containing one pound 
of Tuxedo, the mildest, most fragrant tobacco. 
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The spirit of Christmas is the spirit of Cheer- 
fulness and Good Will to Men—and that is the . 


Tuxedo spirit. 


Tuxedo is the mildest, pleasantest pipe tobacco 
in the world— made absolutely non-biting and 
delightfully mellow by the original “Tuxedo 
Process” that has never been successfully imitated. 

Tuxedo is sold everywhere — but if by any chance you can- 


not obtain the Christmas Jar of Tuxedo at your store, send 
us your dealer’s name and 90c, and we will send a jar to you 


or to any address in the 
all charges paid. 


Last Christmas the de- 
mand for Tuxedo humidor 
jars was so great that thou- 
sands of people were disap- 
pointed. The safe plan is 
to place your order with your 
dealer now. 


SOLD IN MANY 
CONVENIENT SIZES 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 
In Curved Pocket Tin, - 10c 










THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
ill Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Lilustration About 
Une-Quarter 
Actual 
Size 






i i This Tuxedo Christmas Humidor Jar is beau- 
United States ye desire, tifully decorated with holly, ribbon and Christmas 


card, and packed in a handsome 
carton, for sending by mail 90c 
or messenger; price complete, 
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her weaving implements, and these are often 
passed down from mother to daughter through 
several generations. Rug weaving is not a spe- 
cialized art, where one does all the dyeing, an- 
other the spinning, and so on. Each woman 
must know each step of the process, and the 
acquisition of this knowledge means a life’s work. 

From the very beginning, when the wool is 
sheared, until the finished rug is untied from the 
loom, every step is taken in the most laborious 
way, and the most primitive tools are used; but 
the result is miraculous, and no one in looking 
at the riot of color and ingenuity of design can 
fail to appreciate that skill and patience play 


a large part in the making. The Indian squaw 
lays thread upon thread, deftly, surely building 
up little by little a story of hope deferred or 
victory won, until, at the end of six or eight 
months, what we see as a rather attractive Indian 
rug is in reality a part of the weaver’s life story. 

White, black and brown sheep roam on the 
reservation, and from these the Indians get their 
white, black and brown wool. The gray is made 
by mixing, or carding, the white and black to- 
gether. In these colorings there is no dye. Other 
colors used are red, indigo, green and yellow; all 
native dyes except the red, which is a vegetable 
dye made especially for the Indian trade. 
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Santa Claus 7 for Sportsmen 


ax 
ax 
ax 
ax 
It soon will be time for old Santa to be picking out wantable things to ok 
tuck into your hunting socks. He always has spent a lot of time thumb- ox 
ing our sportsman’s library and no doubt he has his eye cast this-ward ax 
right now. Want him to bring you anything to read in front of the log 9 
fire, to the accompaniment of the old Jimmy pipe, sending wreaths of Tux- x 
edo smoke to the ceiling? If you do just carelessly mark on this page the 9x 
books you would like Santa to waft in your direction and leave the 
copy, open, page upwards on your den table, and most likely Mrs. or Miss os 
Santa will read your mind and fill your number nine woolens with good ox 
things by men who know the out doors and know how to tell about it. ax 
ax 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE THINGS SANTA DELIGHTS TO REINDEER dX 
TO SPORTSMEN 5X 
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American Game Bird Shooting, by George 
Bird Grinnell. Price, $3.50. 

The last word for the upland shooter by an 
authority who needs no introduction. 


Anglers’ Work Shop, by Perry D. center Rod 
making for beginners. Price, 

A complete, simple, practical ag up-to-date 
work for the guidance of the amateur rod maker. 


Camp Fires in the Wilderness, by Fe W. Burt. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Treats of things of interest and ole to the 
camper. Advice about camp location and con- 
struction. 


Camp Life and the Tricks of Trapping, by W. - 


H. Gibson. Price, 50 cents. 
An outdoor book for the man who wants to 
get out into the Big Outdoors. 


The Complete Sportsman, by Howland Cas- 
par. Price $1.00. 

A manual of practical information for the in- 
struction and guidance of devotees of the gun. 
Price, $1.00. 


Fetch and Carry, by B. Waters. Price, $1.00. 

Tells of methods by which a dog may be 
taught to retrieve either by the force or “‘nat- 
ural” system. 


Put Cross Before Books You Want 


Hitting vs. Missing, by S. T. Hammond. Price, 53¢ 
1.00. 


A manual for the field shooter by a most 
successful field shot. 


Men I Have Fished With, by Fred Mather. 
Price, $1.50. 

A series of sketches of character and incident 
with rod and gun from the killing of birds and 
little fishes to buffalo hunting. 


tees Fish Culture, by Fred. Mather. Price, 
$1. 

: a7 covering the entire field of fish cul- 
ture of every kind. 


My Friend the Partridge, by S. T. Hammond. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A delightful reminder of crisp Autumnal days 
in the covers. 


Training vs. Breaking, by S. T. Hammond. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author tells how to bring out the wonder- 
ful intelligence of a dog by kindness as opposed 
to force. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop, by Rowland E. Robinson. 
Price, $1.00. 

The shop of the village cobbler where the vil- 
lage characters, the unters and the fishermen 
meet nightly to “swap lies.” 
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P. S.—For the love of Nessmuk don’t tell your friends that we suggested this scheme to persuade 
the Lady Santa to give you books instead of neckties or stogies. If you do we will be swamped with 5x6 
orders and—worse than that—we will get in Dutch with the Missus and, in this age of the transforma- 
tion of the superior fraction into a train bearer for the yellow and blue, we can’t afford to offend the 5¢ 


hand that rocks the constitution. 9 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. |® 


128 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY rm 











TONE-above all, TONE 


Because the tone of an instrument depends almost as much 
upon the original recording process in the record - making, 
as on the reproducing mechanism of the instrument itself, 


COLUMBIA °Skc* RECORDS 


played on any instrument, are indeed 
a tone revelation to most people 





Once you have played a Columbia Record A talking-machine record is the only article 
on your instrument, we believe you will never of merchandise in the world that literally 
again be satisfied with a tone any less round “speaks for itself.” Hear one Columbia Record 
and rich and natural. and we have told our story. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Box K 480 Woolworth Building, New York 
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rer Ammunition 
Shaving . FOR ° 
Shooting and Shaving 


Stick 
Good soap is to shaving what good 
shells are to shooting. You select your 
; shells with exacting care. How about 
your cei a The Kit that includes 


Williams Sing Seek 


carries comfort into camp. Its moisture-proof container, its 
firm, metal finger grip and its quick-acting, refreshing lather 


instantly appeal to all hunters after shaving comfort. 
Four other forms of the same good quality: Williams’ Shaving Stick in hinged-top, nickeled box, 
Williams’ Shaving Powder, Williams’ Shaving Cream and Williams’ Liquid Shaving Soap. 
A sample of any kind sent for 4 cents in stamps 
Address: The J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
























